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CHAPTER XV. ] 


ANOTER MYSTIC AFFAIR. 

Ir was early in the evening, and in one of the 
lowest gaming hells of the city were assembled 
three men about a card table. They had no 
cards now, but were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation over a bottle of brandy. He who seem- 
ed to take the lead was a tall, stout looking man, 
with enormous black whiskers, and long, coarse 
black hair. His face was very red, and seemed 
much colored by exposure. Yet this seeming 
was false. Few would recognize that individual. 
Arabella Loman might have met him in the 
street a hundred times, and never dreamed that 
he was the Count of the Seine and Marquis of 
the Lower Rhine. And yet that man was Al- 
berto Lacompte. He had on now new whis- 
kers and hair, and his clothing was adroitly 
padded, so as to change his bodily appearance 
entirely. And then the coloring upon his face 
was very skilfully laid on. 

One of the others was the same man who call- 
ed on Henry Wallace for the watch-seal, and his 
companions called him Nanny Walsh. The 
third man was older than either of the others, 
and but for a wicked look of the eye, might 
have passed for a very respectable merchant. 
He was dressed in black, neatly and modestly, 
without any show of jewelry, wearing a white 
cravat about his neck, gold-bowed spectacles 
on his nose, and wearing his hair combed 
behind his ears. His garments were cut after 
the Quaker fashion, and his hat had the broad 
brim to match. He was called Quaker Snaps, 
and was one of the most successful villains in 
the city. He had any quantity of disguises, but 
he only wore them when going on regular 
* knock-down ” missions. To him was gener- 
ally assigned the task of fleecing clergymen 
and philanthropic old people of both sexes. 

«By the whipper, Brown, that was a good 
haul,” said Walsh, addressing Lacompte by his 
other name. 

“T call it pretty fair—nets me about seven 
hundred.” 

“Exceedingly fair,” added Snap. 

“But wont they mistrust you ?” 

“ Who mistrust me ?” 

“Why—any of ’em. The old ’un, or the 
girl.” 

“No. The girl wont at any rate, and the old 
’un wont dare to.” 

“Good. But mind, Brown, we must n’t be 
wooled about this girl business.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, you shan’t play possum with us— 
keep us out of our share. By the piper, if you 
get the girl, we ought to have more of the 
money.” 

“ But there hasn’t no money come yet ; and as 
for my having the girl, I don’t think Ishall. I 
think my best plan will be to sell her.” 

“Eh? Sell her?” 

"Fes," 

“ Propel—explain.” 

“Why, I'll sell her back to her father. If I 
take her and dono harm. Have a mock wed- 
ding, and then let her be her own mistress. I 
think Loman will give me more to return her 
than he will to bestow upon her as my wife. 
Don’t ye see ?” 

“ Exactly,” returned Walsh. 

“ Yea, verily,” added Snap. 

“ Bat,” resumed Brown, “let this pass now. 
I'll pay you your per centage of the spoils some- 
time to night, and now to this other matter. 
Snap, you must go ahead.” 

“Must 1?” 

“ Surely—of a verity yon must. You know 
all the ropes now, and can work round the mat- 
ter as you please. What say you?” 

“Why, if I must, I must.” 

“Enough said.” 

* . * 7 * 


Henry Wallace was alone in the office. He | 


had just closed a register into which he had been 
copying some deeds, and had thrown his head 
forward upon his hands in a sad, thoughtful 
mood. His thoughts were with his sister, and 





ever and anon a deep groan would escape him. 
Two ‘weeks had now passed away since Clara’s 
disappearance, and no clue of any kind had yet 
been gained respecting her whereabouts. The 
new-found love of the gentle Rosamond had 
served to increase the intensity of the youth’s 
desire to find his lost sister, for he thought of 
the happiness which awaited that event. 

“Alas, poor Clara!” he uttered to himself, 
“how shallI ever find joy while thou art gone ? 
Rosamond’s pure love is a heavenly joy, but 
how shall my heart bear it up in justice to her 
while I mourn thy loss. If thou wert here, O 
what joy would be mine !” 

Thus had he spoken when he was aroused by 
the entrance of some one into the office. He 
looked up and saw a stranger, a middle-aged 
man, dressed in a Quaker garb, and carrying a 
gold-headed cane. He was a sedate, modest- 
looking man, and seemed, by his air and dress, 
to belong to the clerical order. 

“ Friend, I hope I do not intrude upon thee,” 
he said, in a soft, modest tone. 

“ Surely not, sir,” returned Mary. 

“Ts thy name Wallace ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And thy baptismal name is Henry.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Did thee ever have a sister—a mild, sweet- 
faced girl ?” 

“Yes, yes,” uttered Henry, quickly. 

“ Was her name Clara?” 

“Yes. What of her *” 

“T have seensuch a girl, and she has sent me 
unto thee with a message.” 

“©O she lives, then! She lives, sir, does she 
not ?” 

“T trust she does, my son.” 

“And—and—is she safe ?” 

“She is sick, even unto danger.” 

“Sick!” cried Henry, starting forward and 
grasping the man by the arm. “ But where, 
where is she? Can you tell me ?” 

“ Keep thy spirits cool, my son, and I will 
answer thee. Thy sister is sick, and wishes to 
see thee very much. I found her in a loathsome 
place, and would have removed her at once, but 
she chose to see thee first. Wilt thou follow me 
to her lowly abiding place ?” 

“Ay, even to the grave—only lead me thith- 
er, quickly.” 

“Be not in unseemly haste, my son, for the 
distance is far, and I am not so strong in limb as 
thou art. But we will not be over long upon 
the way. Iam ready, and thou mayst follow at 
once.” 

With quick, nervous movement, Henry shut 
the windows closely up, and having put on his 
coat and hat he extinguished the lamp, and then 
went out and locked the outer door after him. 

“ Now follow me,” said the guide; and thus 
speaking, he passed out into the main street, 
and then turned down towards the lower part of 
the city. 

He walked moderately, to be sure, but it seem- 
ed to Henry as though a snail would have over- 
taken him. 

“ Can you not walk a little faster, good sir?” 
the youth asked, earnestly. 

“Not comfortably, my son,” mildly returned 
the Quaker. ‘“ But your anxiety is running 
away with you. Don’t you see that we are 
walking even now as fast as others walk about 
us?” 

Henry did see that’he and his companion had 
even overtook and passed some, and he resolved 
to complain no more. 


By-and-by they left the wider and more crowd. | 


ed streets behind them, and entered upon those 


ways where the more common people found | 
their homes. Here the noise and bustle had al- | 
most ceased, and in many of the dwellings the | 


lamps had all been extinguished, showing that 


the hard working-classes had already sought | 
| to be thrown violently back by the concussion | 


their rest. But anon the scene changed. The 
streets grew more narrow, crooked and filthy; 


lights were more plenty at the dingy windows, | 
and the noise was heard again ; but now it was | 
| returned, he arose to his feet and listened to 

' hear if any one were near. He was soon sat- ' 


not the hum of business nor the roll of carriage- 
wheels. It was the howl of the maniac drunk- 








ard, the hoot of the vagabond youths, and the 
yell and laugh of the besotted debauchee. Hen- 
ry shuddered at the sight, and his blood almost 
curdled in his veins. Instinctively, he kept 
nearer to his guide, and soon he took his arm. 

In the cellars the sound of music and danc- 
ing was heard, and upon looking down into these 
pools of sin and shame, our hero saw men and 
women of all colors, ages, and characters, from 
the reckless, tawdry villain, to the miserable, 
starving, shivering fool. 

“What sort of a hell is this?” asked Henry, 
as they passed a place more noisy than all the 
rest. 

“One very common in Christian cities, my 
son,” answered the Quaker, with too much ofa 
sneer in his tone to reveal a kind heart. 

“ But my sister is not here?” 

“ Where ?” 

“In such a locality.” 

“She is not far off, my son.” 

“Mercy! How came she here ?” 

“TI do not know. But look sharp, now, for 
we come toa dark way here. Tread carefully.” 

As the guide spoke, he turned abruptly to 
the left, into a narrow, dark alley, where the 
youth could hardly see his hand before him. It 
was a dubious way, but he followed close by his 
conductor, and ere long they stopped at the foot 
of a flight of wooden steps that seemed to lead 
upon the outside of some building. Slowly and 
carefully did Henry make his way up these 
steps, and when he reached the top his guide 
stopped and commenced to fumble around a 
door that opened to the left. 

“Do we enter here?’ asked the youth. 

“Yes, if I can find a way to open the door,” 
answered the guide. “I am not acquainted 
here.” 

Soon after this Henry heard a bolt snap, and 
then he saw the door open. 

“ Now you may follow, my son.” 

The Quaker had closed the door behind him, 
and at a short distance he came to a second door, 
and upon opening this a faint light glimmered 
on the scene from a small, tin lamp, that stood 
at the head of a flight of stairs close at hand. 
Upon ascending these, the guide took the light 
up, and Henry had now aw opportunity to look 
about him. He found himself in a wide pas- 
sage-way, the walls of which were plastered, 
and discolored by age, and smoke, and dirt. A 
little farther on he came to a room in which 
there was no furniture of any kind, but this lack 
was more than made up by the amount of dirt 
which had been gathered into piles on the floor. 

From this room they passed into a sort of 
wide closet, and beyond this Henry saw a new 
door, which seemed to be made of pine plank, 
and thickly studded with large spikes. This 
door the Quaker entered, and then went in, but 
Henry hesitated, for he saw two men in there. 

“ What is all this?” he asked. 

“To what do you allude, my son *” 

“This place and these men.” 

“OQ, these are physicians who have called to 
see your sister, and are waiting to see you to 
find what you will have done.” 

Upon this the youth immediately entered the 
room, butno sooner had he crossed the thresh- 
old than the light was extinguished, and on the 
next instant he heard the door closed. 

“ Why, doctor, you are careless,” uttered one 
of the men. 

“Be not angry, my friends,” replied the voice 
of the Quaker, “ for verily it was an accident.” 

For a few moments Henry stood there in utter 
impenetrable darkness. Instinctively he cast his 
eyes about to see if he could find a window, but 
he met nothing but the same chaotic blackness. 
He had just had time to take a sweep around, 
when he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder. 

“ Who’s this ¢”’ asked a voice which our hero 
knew he had heard before. 

“Tt’s me,” answered Henry. 

Just as he spoke, another hand was laid upon 
his arm, and on the next moment he was thrown 
upon the floor. 

“ Ha, what’s all this 
with all his might to arise. 

“Easy, easy, my son. We only mean to re- 


he cried, struggling 


lieve you of any dangerous weapon you may 
carry. Hold easy, a moment.” 

The youth used some language which could 
never have been drawn from him in his cooler 








| might be true and faithful. But I fear you will 


moments, and he continued to struggle, but to | 
no effect. He was held down as with a grip of | 


iron, and he felt hands working around among 
his pockets. When this was finished he was 
left alone, and as he started to his feet he heard 
the hurried shuffling of feet towards the passage. 
He made a spring that way, but only in season 


| of the closing door. 


For some time Henry lay upon the floor stun- 
ned by the blow and the fall, but as his senses 





isfied that he was alone, and upon this he ap- 
proached the wall and commencedt o feel around, | 
to find, if he could, some means of egress. He 
soon came to the door, and he found a latch, | 
but he could not open it. From thence he fol- | 
lowed around until he came to a low pallet on | 
which was a sack of straw or shavings. Beyond | 
this he felt the wall, and so he continued until 
he came around to the door again. There was 
no break in the wall, save of the door-way, and 
a projection of the chimney. 

What could it all mean? At first the youth 
was too excited for calm thought, but gradually 
his mind grew more composed, and the first 
thing that struck him with wonder, next to the 
bare fact of the outrage, was the voice he had 
recognized. He pondered some time upon this, 
and at length he remembered the man who had 
called upon him to answer the advertisement 
concerning the watch seal. It was the same 
voice,—the tones were peculiar, and not to be 
forgotten. And upon this came another thought. 
He had caught a glimpse of the two men who 
had been sitting in the room he was now in, and 
one of them he had noticed was tall and straight, 
with a heavy beard. It was the very man who 
had committed the murder, and from whom he 
had taken the seal! 

The more Henry thought of this, the more as- 
sured was he that he was correct. And now the 
whole thing appeared plaintohim. He had been 
thus seized because he held a clue to the mur- 
derer. He remembered that he told the man that 
visited him at his office, enough to show that he 
knew somewhat of the assassin’s personal ap- 
pearance, and might they not now fear that he 
would expose that assassin, should he ever meet 
him? So ran Henry’s thoughts, and he felt as- 
sured that he was right. 

As soon as the youth’s mind had become 
settled on this point, he went to the door and 
commenced to kick and halloo with all his 
strength of limb and voice, but the only answer 
he could raise was the echo of his own din rever- 
berating through the old passages and chambers. 


! 





CHAPTER XVL 
SOMB VISITS WITH 8TRANGB RESULTS. 


Ir was on the afternoon of the day following 
the outrage we have just recorded, that Lady 
Landowne and Rosamond sat together in Mr. 
Loman’s small sitting-room. They were both 
of them very sad in countenance, and Rosamond 
had been weeping. 

“Forgive me, my love,” said the countess, 
winding one of her white arms affectionately 
about Rosamond’s neck, “ but surely I have a 
right to know the whole truth of this matter, and 
you are the only one to whom I can apply. I 
appreciate your feelings, but if you will look 
more carefully at the matter, you will see that I 
am to be the only suffering party. If you feel 
that your father deserves my hand, then say so, 
for to keep it from him would then be doing him 
some harm. But if he does not deserve it, then 
we rob him of nothing—take nothing from him ; 
but on the contrary, we save one who does not 
merit a life of misery and woe. Do you not un- 
derstand me, Rosamond 1?” 

“Yes, yes, and I will tell you all,” returned 
the fair girl, gazing tenderly up into her com- 
panion’s face. ‘O, many a time I have shud- 
dered in view of what I feared might result from 
aunion between yourself and my father. At 
first I really believed that your influence over 
him had made a new and better man of him, 
but, alas, I can hope so no more. I will save 
you, my friend, even though in so doing I speak 
against a parent. ButI eannot drive from me | 
the conviction, that it is partly my influence that 
has drawn you here so much, and made our 
house pleasant to you.” 

“ You speak truly, there, Rosamond,” uttered 
Lady Landowne, drawing the beautifal girl 
more closely to her. “It was your sweet self 
which made this house pleasant to me, and that 
gave, even, your father a tone of character in my 
eyes.” 

“T have felt so,” resumed Rosamond, “and 
hence have I earnestly prayed that my parent 





never be happy as his wife.” 

“Let me ask you one more question. What 
truth is there in the report that he needs a 
wealthy wife to help him out of pecuniary 
difficulty ¢” 

“Jt is true,” said Rosamond, faintly. 

‘« Bless you, sweet one, “ fervently ejaculated 
the countess, kissing the fair girl upon the cheek. 
“And now we will drop this matter forever.” 

“Let me ask you one question first,” inter- 
rupted Rosamond. 


“Go on, for you surely have the right” 

“Then have you not told my father that you 
would not be his wife 7” 

“No, love, not even by a hing” 














“Or have you in any way—” 

“T have done nothing, Rosamond, to move 
him in any way but in hope for my hand. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“ Because he has been so sullen and morose 
for these few days past. A dark cloud is contin- 
ually upon his brow, and an icy coldness about 
his eyes and lips. 

“That may be on account of some pecuniary 
embarrassment.” 

“T fear not, for I have scen him suffering un- 
der that, and then he is only fretful and silent, 
and snappish, when disturbed.” 

“Tam sure I cannot help you solve the prob- 
lem, so now let us refer to another subject. Have 
you heard from Clara Wallace, yet ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Has there not been gained any clue of any 
kind ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Rosamond, sadly. “ Ev- 
ery possible means has been employed, but with 
out effect. O, I fear some evil has befallen 
her.” 

“T feel a strange interest in that child,” said 
the countess, in a tone so calm, that it almost 
belied her words. ‘ Let us go up to her room.” 

“Certainly,” responded Rosamond ; and ac 
cordingly she arose and led the way, the coun- 
tess following close behind her. 


The room which Clara had occupied was a 
neat, small chamber in the third story, and the 
poor girl’s things were all there just as she had 
left them. For a while the two visitors gazed 
about, and then the countess said, in a tone not 
quite so calm as she evidently tried to make it : 

“Rosamond, I must confess to you a bit of 
secret. I once had a friend whom Clara resem. 
bles so nearly that Lam forced to believe there 
must have been some relationship between them. 
If such is the case, it may lie in my power to 
help the poor girl some, if we can find her. I 
wished to come up here that we might examine 
some of her things, and see if any little memen- 
to or bit of writing could be found to guide me 
in my judgment. It would be no harm to 
look.” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Rosamond, quick- 
ly. And then in a lower tone, she added, “ and 
will not that which benefits the sister also benefit 
the brother $” 

“Most assuredly,” returned the countess, 
casting a meaning look into the maiden’s face. 

“ Here is her drawer where she kept her trin- 
kets,” said Rosamond. “ Here are her books, and 
here her drawing and needle-work. See how 
neat and orderly everything looks—just like her 
own dear self. O, poor Clara!’ 

While the maiden spoke, the countess gazed 
fixedly upon the articles she mentioned, but, as 
she closed, the lady turned towards the little 
mahogany book-case. The first thing there that 
attracted her attention, was a small morocco- 
covered Bible, that fastened with a plated clasp. 
This she took down and opened. She looked 
upon the name it bore on the fly leaf, and read, 
“Nancy Varney.” Her eyes remained riveted 
upon that name for some time, but during the 
while, she turned pale as death, and a fearful 
tremor shook her frame. 

“What is it?” asked Rosamond, somewhat 
alarmed at the sudden emotion manifest in her 
companion. 

“Who is this! this name—written here ?” 
uttered the countess, pointing to the name she 
had found on the fly-leaf. “ Did you ever hear 
Clara say ?” 

“O yes,” answered Rosamond. “That was 
her mother’s name before her marriage.” 

“And did you ever hear Clara say anything 
of her father ¢’” 

“Yes. He died about a year and a half be- 
fore her mother, though neither she nor Henry 
knew much about him, as he was seldom at 
home.” 

“And this man’s name was Wallace ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The countess gazed again on that name, and 


| again the deathly palor overspread her face ; 


but she soon regained somewhat of her compos 
ure, and turning towards Rosamond, she said 

“ You must not wonder at my emotions, but 
there is something very strange in all this. Do 
not ask me any questions, but listen to me 
No, not listen, but— It's very strange. You 
wont wonder, Rosamond. Poor Clara—poor 
Nancy !” 

For a moment Rosamond was startled by the 
fear that the lady’s head was turned, but she 
soon found that ‘twas only a momentary wander 
ing of the ming, and she was easy again. 

“ Rosamond,” spoke the countess, after hav- 
ing remained silent for some time, “ do you re- 
member of ever having seen in Clara's pouses- 
sion, any sort of peculiar keepsake ” 

“ Yes, she has quite a number.” 

“Has she anything in particular from her 
mother?” 


“ Yes, yes,” replied Rosamond, after a mo 
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ment’s thought, “ she has an iron cross—a small, | 
unique affair, which she always wears about her | 


neck.” 

The countess started, and again turned pale ; 
but the palor was quickly followed by a rush- 
ing back of the blood to her face, and for @ 
while she seemed to be quite dizzy. 

“What have you ever heard her say about 
that cross ?” she at length asked. 

“ Why, she has to!d me that it was a talis- 
man, for so her mother told her. I think it was 
originally the price of a life saved. Clara’s 
mother saved the life of some one—a woman, I 
think—and this cross was given to her by the 
person she had saved, as a sort of remembrancer. 
She gave it to her children, Henry and Clara, 
when she was dying, and Clara thinks she meant 
to have told them something more than she did 
concerning the cross, but the coming of death 
closed her lips.” 

“There is an interest attached to the simple 
iron cross, isn’t there ?” whispered the countess, 
with a sort of vacant, mindless expression. 

“There is surely,” returned Rosamond. “ It 
should surely be a sacred memento to Clara— 
and Henry too; for it not only speaks to them 
of their mother, but it is also the symbolical re- 
cord of one of her noblest acts of life.” 

“*Ay,” uttered the countess, with a cold shud- 
der, “you speak truly. But,” she added, start- 
ing to her feet, “ the girl must befound. O how 
blind! She must be found, Rosamond! Do 
you understand ?” 

The maiden was startled by the sudden ve- 
hemence of the woman, and for some moments 
she gazed into her face without speaking. 

“0, fool that I have been!” the lady con- 
tinued, without seeming to notice Rosamond. 
“O John Loman, I ought to have known better 
than to have trusted you after I had once seen 
your face! Why, O why have you lied to me 
so basely !” 

“Lady,” spoke Rosamond, laying her trem- 
bling hand on the arm of the countess, “ what 
means this? What now of my—” 

“Ah, pardon me, Rosamond. I forgot myself. 
But I meant nothing—nothing now. Let it 
pass. Let us return to the parlor. Come, let 
us go. I will tell you more some time. But 
come, now.” 

As the countess thus spoke, she turned from 
the room, and Rosamond followed her in a state 
of speechless wonder. When they reached the 
hall, they met Kate Kavanaugh. 

“Och, ma’am, it’s here ye are. Sure an’ I’ve 
bin huntin’ for ye’s all over the house.” 

“What is it, Kate ¢” 

“A gintleman is in the parlor, as would like 
to see ye.” 

“Who is he, Kate?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

Rosamond went immediately to the drawing- 
room, and Lady Landowne followed her. The 
latter thought not what she did, for her thoughts 
were far from present things. 

It was Isaiah Beckwith who had called, and 
Rosamond saw on his face a cloud of trouble at 
once. 

“Lady Landowne, Mr. Beckwith,” said Ro- 
samond, as soon as she had greeted the visitor, 
at the same time leading the countess forward. 
“ This is the gentleman with whom Henry stud- 
ies, “she resumed, forgetting that the simple 
Christian name fell with a strange familiarity 
from her lips. 

The old lawyer arose from his seat, and his 
eye burned with a keen fire as he gazed into that 
lady’s face. His gaze was strong and searching, 
and, strange as it may seem, there was, from that 
moment, a bond of firm respect established be- 
tween the wealthy widow and the honest old 
lawyer. 

“T think I have heard your name before, sir,” 
the countess said, as she sat down near him. 

“Very likely Mr. Wagner may have men- 
tioned it, madam.” 

“Ah, thatisit. Yes, yes,” the lady uttered, 
while a gleam of intelligence rested on her fair 
features. ‘I remember now, that he thought at 
first of giving me letters to you.” 

“And why did he not ?” 

‘Because he had not heard from you, and I 
think he told me you talked some of going out 
West.” 

“Yes, yes. 
Loman ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Very well. I did talk some of going West, 
but I changed my mind. But,” Mr. Beckwith 
continued, turning to Rosamond, ‘“ when was 
Henry here last ?” 

“Four days ago, sir,” returned Rosamond, 
with a sudden show of fear. 

“And have you not heard from him since ?” 

“No sir. But why do you ask ?” uttered the 
maiden, turning pale. 

“ This is strange business,” the old man said, 
with some energy. ‘“ The young man is now 
missing !”’ 

“ Missing!’ echoed Rosamond and the count- 
ess, at a breath. 

“Yes,” returned the old man. “ He has been 
missing since last night, but Ido not know as 
there has any harm befallen him. Perhaps he 
may have—” 

At this instant the tread of Mr. Loman was 
heard in the hall, and in a moment more that 
gentleman entered the room. He seemed quite 
surprised to find the old lawyer there, and for a 
moment there came a look of fear upon his face, 
but he soon drove it away. He greeted Beck- 
with first, and then with a big smile he turned 
to the countess. 

“T did not expect this honor, sir,” he said to 
Beckwith, after he had taken a seat. 

‘I simply called on a little matter of inquiry, 
sir,” returned the lawyer, somewhat coolly. 

** May I ask what ?”’ 

“TT called to see if I could find any clue to the 
whereabouts of Henry Wallace, here,” replied 
the old attorney, looking his host sharply in the 


face. 

John Loman came nigh quailing before that 
glance, but he called his native impudence to 
his aid, and bore it out. 

“Bat why should you look here for such a 
youth?” he asked, with insolent severity. He 


And so he sent you to our friend 





felt quite free since he had found that the visitor | 


did not come on any legal business. 

“Because I supposed that your roof might 
sometimes give shelter to an honest man. But 
I find nothing here to help me, unless indeed, 
you can give me some information.” 

“Me, sir? Would you insultme? Must all 
the paupers who are lost, be searched for in my 
house ?” 

“ Whom do you calla pauper, John Loman ?” 
“All poor-house sprouts, sir,” the merchant 
replied, sarcastically. 

“And will you inform me what makes a gen- 
tleman ?”’ the lawyer asked, keeping back his 
indignation. 

“Why do you ask me that question ?” 
“Simply because I would know wherein Hen- 
ty Wallace falls below yourself, in any human or 
divine sense.” 

“T wish not to be insulted, sir, in my own 
house.” 

“Ah, John Loman, you are the pauper! Not 
in all the world have you now one source of 
true joy. Who can be poorer than that ? Henry 
Wallace pities you from the bottom of his heart. 
He pities you because you are ruined in your 
pecuniary—” 

“Stop, sir, stop!” yelled Loman, springing 
to his feet. “I will not thus be insulted in my 
own house! Leave me, sir! Leave my house !’’ 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Beckwith, with a bitter 
smile, at the same time rising to his feet. And 
then turning to Lady Landowne, he added : 

“ Matilda Landowne, I would see you alone at 
some early moment.” 

“Let it be now, sir,” quickly replied the 
countess. ‘ You can accompany me to—” 

“Hold!” interrupted the merchant, starting 
forward. 

“Not now, lady,” said the lawyer, taking no 
notice of Loman, “for now I must look further 
for Henry. But I will call on you to-morrow. 
Let it be at noon.” 

“T shall be yours at that time, sir, and you 
may call upon me at my rooms.” 

“But madam,” gasped the merchant— 

“ Good day.” 

And thus speaking, the old lawyer turned 
from the company and left the room. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THREATS AND ENTREATIES. 

For a while after Mr. Beckwith had gone, 
there was general consternation, and of course 
each was differently moved. The merchant was 
moved by absolute fear; the countess, by aston- 
ishment and gratitude—gratitude that she had 
fathomed the man herself; while Rosamond’s 
emotions it would be difficult to analyze. She 
felt some fear, some disgust, some gratitude— 
for she, too, was glad that the countess had had 
an opportunity of seeing for herself—and some 
mortification. 

Mr. Loman was the first to speak. 

“Lady Landowne,” he said, in a tone tinged 
with command, “I trust you will not keep your 
appointment with that man.” 

“Why not, sir?” she asked, looking up with 
some surprise. 

“ Because he is not a man whom it would be 
safe for you to trust. You do not know him, 
and let me assure you that it will be for your 
interest to maintain a cool distance.” 

“Of course, sir, I must see him as I have 
promised ; and then, perhaps I can judge for 
myself.” 

“But, lady, are you not aware that character 
is something. The talk of people who may 
see this lawyer going to your own private rooms 
will not be—” 

“Stop, sir,” peremptorily interrupted the 
countess. “I do not think Mr. Beckwith is 
such a man.” 

“Then you will see him ?” 

“T shall, sir.” 

“And you will listen to the falsehoods he will 
pour into your ears.” 

“ Falsehoods of what, sir?’ 

“Of everything he speaks about. He is not 
to betrusted. Rosamond,’ continued the mer- 
chant, turning to his daughter, “ you know 
Isaiah Beckwith’s character ?” 

“T think I do, father.” 

“Tthought so. And did you ever hear any- 
thing good of him ?” 

“ Certainly Ihave, father.” 

“What?” uttered the parent, showing his 
anger. 
him to counterbalance his evil ? 
now!” 

And the merchant looked sternly upon his 
daughter as he spoke. 

“T must speak the truth, sir, if I speak at all. 
Among those who know him best, he has the 
reputation of being one of the noblest, most 
generous, kind and true-hearted men 
ever—” 

“Stop! Leave theroom! Go this instant !’”’ 

The noble girl did not tremble, now, for she 
was sustained by a consciousness of having done 


Speak the truth, 


own heart held approval. 
that her father had often scoffed at and scorned 
the sacred lessons of truth which her sainted 


ments. 


low her. 
‘* Lady Landowne, I would speak with you.” 


Rosamond.” 


daughter again this evening. 
she would remain alone.” 


obey.” 

“I do not command you, madam, but I wish 
to command my child. She has not shown the 
spirit I would see in a child.” 


further, sir?” 
“ Yes. 
this lawyer—” 
“Stop, sir. 





ject will be very disagreeable to me.” 


“Did you ever hear good enotigh of 


that 


nothing wrong, and she feared nothing while her 
When we remember 


mother had taught her, we shall see how she 
thus felt unable to bow down to his evil require- 
She turned towards the door without 
speaking more, and the countess turned to fol- 


“‘ Be brief, then, sir, for I wish to speak with 


“Tt is my wish that you should not see my 
I should prefer 


“If you command it, sir, of course I shall 


“Have you anything in particular to say 
I would still urge you to beware of 


Anything further on that sub- 


| 
| 


| 


The countess spoke this firmly, and for a 
while the merchant seemed at a loss what to do 


| or say, but at length he found words to express 


himself, though his tone was somewhat changed. 

“ Matilda,” he said, “I have been unguarded. 
Can you forgive me ?” 

“ Of course I can, sir.” 

“O bless you! I was—” 

“ Stop, Mr. Loman. Do not misunderstand 
me. I did not say that I would be to you as I 
have been; but I can forgive you, as we are 
taught in the Bible to forgive. But let this pass 
now. Atsome other time. Ah, here is my car- 
riage. My coachman is punctual. I must run 
and get my things. I will see you in a few 
moments.” 

Thus speaking, the countess left the room 
and hastened away to the little sitting-room 
where she had left her bonnet and shawl, and 
there she found Rosamond. She hastened to 
the side of the weeping girl, for she was weeping 
bitterly—and throwing her arms about her neck, 
and kissing her, she said : 

“Fear not, love. All shall yet be well. Be 
of good cheer—treat your father respectfully— 
and fear no evil consequences from what has 
happened. I shall see you again, ere long. One 
kiss. There, good-by.” 

And with a light smile the countess bounded 
away. In the drawing-room she stopped a mo- 
ment to speak with the merchant. 

“But there is no need that you should go 
now,” urged the host. 

“Tmust go, sir, for I have company this 
evening, so I ordered my coachman to be here 
at six. But I shall see you again. Good-by.” 

“But one moment,” cried Mr. Loman, catch- 
ing the lady by the hand. “Do not go away 
under a misunderstanding. I may have been 
hasty, but O I meant it all for your good. You 
will not let it divide us. O tell me that you still 
love me—that you will not break my heart— 

h om od 
me I will not break your heart, sir. Be not 
afraid of that.” 

“Bless you.” 

“Adieu.” 

“Adieu, loved one. I shall call on you soon, 
if you do not come here.” 

The last part of this sentence was pronounced 
just as the lady was passing out at the door, and 
before he could collect himself sufficiently to 
wait upon her into her carriage, the coachman 
had performed that office for him ; so he return- 
ed to the drawing-room to ponder on the ill star- 
red fate that had met him. 

Among the things that came to his mind was 
the conduct of his child, and after brooding over 
ita while he started to find her, He went at 
once to the little sitting room, and she was still 
there, but her tears were dried up, and a look of 
calm determination had settled upon her 
features. 

“Rosamond,” spoke the parent, in a cold, 
harsh tone, “are you aware of the base conduct 
of which you have been guilty ?” 

He seated himself as he spoke, and gazed hard 
into the girl’s face. 

“T knew not that I had done anything I could 
help, sir,” she replied. 

“Done nothing you could help? What do 
you mean by that? Done nothing you could 
help? Do you think to trifle with me? What 
did you mean by the answer you gave me, when 
Iasked you concerning the character of Isaiah 
Beckwith ?” 

“ Would you have had me told a falsehood ?” 

“T would have had you kept your stuff to 
yourself.” 

“ But you asked me a question, and I had to 
answer it.” 

“‘Andif you were foolish enough not to wish to 
speak as you knew I wished you to speak, why 
did you not profess ignorance on the subject ?” 

“Because that would have been downright 
falsehood.” 

“But you had better told that than to reveal 
to the countess such a disposition as you mani- 
fested. What do you think will be her opinion 
of you, now ?” 

“As far as my rule of life is concerned, I am 
not actuated by what others may think. But, 
sir, what would Lady Landowne’s opinion of me 
have been, had I told a lie ?” 

“She would not have known it.” 

“Yes sir, she would, for I had spoken with 
her concerning Mr. Beckwith before, and she 
knew my opinion. O, my father, I wish you 
would allow me to speak as freely to you as you 
speak to me.” 

“And what would you say ?” 

“I would beg of you not to allow a word to 
drop from your lips that is not conceived in hon- 
or and founded in truth.” 

“So you would have me starve, ch ?” 

“Honest men do not starve under ordinary 
circumstances.” 

“And am I not an honest man? Iam as hon- 
est as the world goes, and that is enough. You 
may keep your sentimentality for yourself, only 
you had best beware how you may let it in to 
thwart me. Do you understand ?” 

“T will say no more about it, sir.” 

“And now tell me how you came to speak of 
Mr. Beckwith with the countess ?” 

“It was in the course of ordinary conversa- 
tion. She informed me that she had heard the 
name before, and asked me what sort of a man 
he was. Of course I told her.” 

“IT suppose you took occasion to praise the 
| extraordinary qualities of Mr. Wallace at the 
same time. 

“No sir.” 

“It's lucky you did not.” 

As the merchant thus spoke, he arose from his 
chair and took several turns across the room. 
He had not yet betrayed a half of the anger that 





was alive within him, for he felt a strange fear 
| or presentiment that everything done against 
Rosamond would work against himself with the 
countess. At length he stopped and tarned to- 
wards his child. 

“Now, Rosamond,” he said, with a stern, 
commanding look, “Ihave one word to say to 
} you. Ifyou ever again speak one word in the 
presence of others that can in the least reflect on 
any act of mine, I'll send you away to a place 
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| 
} 





Let me hear, or 
see anything more of your sanctimonious whim 
when it can cross any plan of mine, and this 
house shall be your home no more! Upon this 
you may depend.” 

With this Mr. Loman left the room, and as 
soon as Rosamond was left alone, she sank down 
upon her knees, and prayed for assistance. She 
prayed that she might be meek and humble, and 
that she might have strength to bear up under 
trouble. Yet her spirit was not crushed, nor did 
she mean to do anything she felt to be wrong, 
even to avoid altercation with her father. One 
thought came to her, to soften her sorrow. The 
countess was truly her friend. Then she thought 
of Henry, and her heart sank with fear and trem- 
bling. If harm had come to him, her lot was dark 
indeed. 

What could it mean? Why were the brother 
and sister thus taken away? What strange fate 
had conspired against them? With this came 
the strange conduct of the countess in Clara’s 
room. And what did this mean? What had 
the wealthy Countess of Errol to do with these 
poor orphans ? 

It was a wild maze of doubt and anxiety into 
which Rosamond wandered, and there she re- 
mained in that apartment unti! tong after dark, 
plodding about in the dark mystery, 


where you will be safely kept. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CONSUMMATION, AND A PROJECT. 


Turee days had passed since the disappear- 
ance of Henry Wallace, and no clue had yet 
been gained to his whereabouts. Mr. Beckwith 
had searched, and caused search to be made all 
over the city, but without -cffect. That some 
piece of villany was at the bottom of all this, 
was apparent, for the habits of the youth gave 
denial at once to any supposition that he would 
would have gone away and thus remained, with- 
out sending some word to his employer. 

The old lawyer had called on Lady Landowne 
according to appointment, and their conference 
had been long and earnest. He was wary and 
guarded, while she was anxious and excited. He 
often shook his head when she wanted an answer 
in words, and more than once did he have to re- 
fuse peremptorily to answer her questions. Yet 
she blessed him when he went away, and wept 
long and bitterly after he had gone. 

It was evening, and Mr. Lacompte was at the 
house of Mr. Loman. The merchant had gone 
away, and Rosamond was with the countess 
somewhere in the country, whither they had gone 
the day before. Lady Landowne asked Loman 
if Rosamond might accompany her on a short 
drive into the rural districts, and he dared not 
refuse. So Arabella had the great drawing- 
room now to herself and to her own company. 
She had let Mr. Lacompte in herself, so none of 
the servants knew of his being there. 

“Divinity,” uttered Alberto, with his arm 
about Arabella’s waist, “why not this very 
night? Owhy not now, atonce? Me heart can 
sustain itself no longer.” 

“But this is so sudden,” murmured the girl. 

“Ah, joy must be sudden. Come, come at 
once. Me heart must not be crushed with more 
anxiety. Go with me, now. Pack up your 
things, and I will have me coach here when you 
say.” 

“And must it be to-night ?” 

“ Unless you would kill me.” 

“O Alberto, you know I would not kill you.” 

“So you wont, sweet. You will be mine 
wife right off. I shall go now, and have the 
priest, and when I come with me carriage, you 
will be ready. Take all your jewelry and your 
money.” 

Arabella did not yield at once, but gradually 
her objections gave way, and she promised to be 
ready as her lover requested. So Alberto went 
away, and Arabella went to her room to collect 
her things. She meant to select only such as 
she would want to use immediately, for she was 
sure she should return soon. But she had no 
cool thought. Her light head was so completely 
turned by the novelty of the thing, that the wrong 
she was doing never entered her mind, for she 
had never been taught by her father to live very 
strictly in truth. In fact she only felt a thrill of 
pride and gratification in view of the event she 
was anticipating, and had she be<a walking over 
the prostrate form of some dear friend, it would 
have mattered not to her, so that her foolish 
vanity was fed. 

It was just eleven o’clock when Arabella heard 
a light rap upon the window. It was the signal 
of her lover, and she went at once and opened 
the door. 

“Angel of love and beauty,” he cried, clasping 
her to his bosom, what joy is this! You are all 
ready ?” 

“ Yes,” she murmured. 

“Then come. Let us haste away to the bliss 
of heaven. Let us away at once, else some dark 
specrit may envy us our bliss and annoy 
us.” 

Arahella pointed out her burdtie, and Alberto 
took it, and in a few moments more they were 
in the street. The night was favorable, for twas 
dark as Egypt. At the next corner stood a 
carriage in waiting, and into this the maiden was 
assisted. 

“ How happy,’ 
riage rolled away. 


uttered Alberto, as the car- 


” 


“Yes, dearest,” responded Arabella, 

Nothing more was said until they stopped, and 
But she 
Her heart fluttered some as she 
was helped out, but ’twas only excitement. She 


to Arabella it seemed a long distance. 
had no fears. 


believed she was going to be very happy. 

The house where they stopped was in a nar- 
row street, and all the windows were dark. But 
then Arabella remembered that it was very late, 
and she did not wonder. The carriage went 
away, and Alberto took Arabella by the hand 
and led her up the steps. He rang the bell and 
a boy in livery came to the door. The lamp that 
hung in the hall shone on the gold and silver 
tinsel that decked the page’s clothing, and the 
girl was in ecstacies. Had she known that this 
was only a son of Quaker Snap, and that the 
dress was one he wore when acting the page at 





the theatre, she would have felt dim 


erently ; but 





she saw nothing now save the page of ' 
and already little visions of intrigue and plot 


floated through ber mind. She wondered if she 


| should not at some time have a very handsome 


page who would worship her, and who would 
turn out in the end to be some king in search of a 
wife. Another look at the gold lace which glis- 
tened upon the boy, and she saw dukes and 
princes at her feet, praying for one of her sweet 
smiles. 
—she saw him rave and swear, and then chal- 
lenge her lovers. 


Then she saw her dear Alberto jealous 


And then came duels and 
blood, and al! this was for love of her! 

But she was soon called away from this little 
heaven by entering a room where sat two men, 
whom we at once recognize as Snap and Walsh, 
They both arose as the couple entered. 

“ Dearest Arabella,” said Alberto, “allow me 
to present you to his highness, Battledore de 
Flamdowne, Duke of Normandy.” 

Arabella bowed with a gracious condescension, 
and Mr. Nanny Walsh extended his hand ex- 
cruciatingly. 

“And now,” continued Alberto, “1 will pre} 
sent you to his grace, Villefetoe de Gastrinovo, 
Archbishop of Narboune.” 

Quaker Snap bowed with austere dignity, and 
Arabella felt a slight degree of awe creeping 
through her as she took the hand of the high ee- 
clesiastical dignitary. 

“And now,” resumed Alberto, “ let the cere- 
mony goon. You will see, my sweet, that I want- 
ed no common priest at our nuptials. 
speak French ?” 

“No, love.” 

“Not at all?” 

“ No.” 

“T must learn it to you. Pierre.” 

The page from the hall came in, and looked in 
to Lacompte’s face. 

“Pierre,” said Lacompte, “ je vous fare ring 
tum, fido, ambissimus totum.” 

“ Oui,” said the boy. 

“Feteo bombanticum, slappo fajee lumba et- 
essimus doflatum est.” 

“Qui,” repeated the boy. 

“Papslebo vat fifum tantribogus highbob- 
flatcho !” 

And as Alberto thus spoke, he waved his hand 
majestically, and the boy retired. 

“ What a beautiful language,” said Arabella. 

“ You must learn it, sweet. I shall devote all 
my skill to your perfect attainment, for when 
we reach our own nateve Franwee, you must 
speak a /a Franswar,” 

«© How delightful !’” 

“But come. The archbishop waits.” 

Arabella blushed some when she stood by Al- 
berto’s side, and saw the archbishop all ready to 
marry her, but she bore herself well. She an- 
swered the questions promptly and frankly, and 
in a few short moments she was pronounced 
“Lady Arabella Lacompte.” 

After this wine was brought in, and when the 
cup had passed around, Alberto took his bride 
by the hand and led her from the room, The 
hall was not very fashionably furnished, nor were 
the stairs. Upon the second floor Lacompte 
stopped before a door and opened it. Beyond 
was achamber handsomely furnished, and with- 
in it were two girls. 

“Lady Lacompte,” said Alberto, “ these are 
your attendants for the present. They will at- 
tend to your wants, and obey you in all things. 
Adele, this is your mistress. Marie, this is my 
lady. And now, love, you must excuse me for 
a while, for I have business.”’ 

He kissed her hand as he spoke, and then turn- 
ed from the room. Arabella was too much 
pleased with this commencement to exhibit any 
of her haughtiness, and she was very condescend- 
ing. Had she known the exact character of the 
girls, she might not have felt so easy in their 
presence, but as long as they were to do her no 
real harm, perhaps ‘twas as well that they were 
not fully known. It was easy for them to obey 
the young iady, but ’twas hard for them to main- 
tain their gravity. There was something so lu- 
dicrous in her allusions to “ my lord,” and “ my 
lord, the count,” that they came nigh losing 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, Lacompte had joined his compan- 
ions, and locked the door behind him. Several 
matters of interest to themselves were talked 
over, and by-and-by they came upon one in which 
we have some interest. 

“ Now,” said Lacompte, “this young Wal- 
lace and his sister must be moved out of the city 
atonce. I have taken my solemn oath that they 
were out, and that they should not return.” 

“ But where’ll you carry ’em ?”’ asked Walsh, 
laconically. 

“ That’s the thing of it. If I was sure of pay 
enough, I should be almost tempted to take ‘em 
out to sea.” 

“ How far?” 

“Anywhere off from soundings.” 

“Dump ’em, eh?” 

“Fee.” 

“ Let ’em try a cruise on pig iron ?” 

an.” 

“ But that wouldn’t pay.” 

“ Hark ye,” spoke the Quaker. 
these children out of the city first. 


Do you 


“ Let us get 
There is an 
excellent place for them up river a few miles, 
and there we can board them as Jong as we are 
paid well. 


After that, if their removal beeomes 


necessary, we can dump ’cm, as thee is pleased 


toterm it. I allude to the snug, 
place of Timothy McDougal's.”’ 


quiet little 


“A capital place,” cried Wals! 

“That will be the best, now, surely,” added 
Lacompte. ‘And now how shall we yet them 
up there ?” 

“ Easily enough. Take ‘em to-morrow night 
We can gay them if they want to be noisy, and 
then slip over to the Jersey shore and there tah 


a coach up 

“ Then let it be so,” reenmed Lacompte. “As 
soon as they are ent of t city we are safe, and 
we can afford to keep ‘em both at Tim's, f 





| how much *” 


“ Say twenty dol 
“ That'll go it,” : 
“ Very well,” sa 
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row night we do i 
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“] go no further with her 
lain enough, | know, but 
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have felt differently ; but 
ave the page of a princess, 
ons of intrigue and plot 
id. She wondered if she 
ne have a very handsome 
ship her, and who would 
e some king in search of a 
t the gold lace which glis- 
and she saw dukes and 
aying for one of her sweet 
v her dear Alberto jealous 
id swear, and then chal- 
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3 for love of her! 

alled away from this little 
room where sat two men, 
gnize as Snap and Walsh. 
e couple entered. 

” said Alberto, ‘“‘ allow me 
: highness, Battledore de 
Normandy.” 
1a gracious condescension, 
sh extended his hand ex- 


ued Alberto, “ I will pre? 
, Villefetoe de Gastrinovo, 
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1 with austere dignity, and 
t degree of awe creeping 
ok the hand of the high ee- 


ied Alberto, “ let the cere- 
| see, my sweet, that I want- 
tat our nuptials. Do you 


) you. Pierre.” 
hall came in, and looked in 
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‘um, slappo fajee lumba et- 


he boy. 
ifam tantribogus highbob- 


us spoke, he waved his hand 
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erfect attainment, for when 
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as brought in, and when the 
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id as he spoke, and then turn- 
Arabella was too much 
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e door behind him. Several 
st to themselves were talked 
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rest. 
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keep ’em both at Tim’s, for— 
lars a week,” said the Quaker. 
* added Walsh. 


‘And to-mor- 
















































y¥ circumstance. 


Tl! tell you. 





You see, one night when I had rather more of 
the ardent aboard than I « yell manage un- 
der, I strayed away down i neighborhood, 
and fell asleep on her steps. When I woke up 
it was just sunrise. I heard a racket close by 
somewhere, and found ’twas in the groggery on 
the corner. InI went, and found two stout men, 
both of them drunk, trying to beat the woman 
that kept the place. I was justcrazy enough not 
to care what happened to me, and I madea 
spring at one of the fellows and knocked him 
senseless. Before the other could get at me, I 
had a heavy club secured, and one tap on his 
I looked out for the ras- 
cals while the woman went for a policeman, or 
They were both lugged off, and 
then Mrs. O'Brady, for she was the woman, be- 
gan to pour out her Irish thanks in any quan- 
tity. Itook something to drink, and felt better. 
She fried me some eggs, and I felt better still; 








pate laid him out too. 


watchman. 





and since that she’s been a handy sort of a friend. 
And she can afford to, for I’ve paid her a good 
deal of money at one time and another.” 

“ So, that’s it, eh?” 

“Yes. That’s the way I became acquainted 
with Mrs. OU’ Brady.” 

“And do you think her perfectly safe ?” 

“Ido, certainly. And there is a peculiarity 
in her disposition. She is like an Indian. She 
can be as ugly as you please, and is naturally 
mean and grasping, and hard with those who 
deal with her; but she never forgets afavor. Do 
her a real, disinterested kindness, and she’ll do 
anything for you, even to lending money.” 

“ Now,” said Quaker, “ we'll otf td bed. Your 
bride will be waiting for you, Brown.” 
uttered the individual addressed. 
“Igo no further with her at present. I’m vil- 
lain enough, { know, but I wont utterly ruin a 
poor thing like her without any object. But I'll 
I'L. open his purse 


gis No, no,” 


bring the old ’un to terms. 
for him.” 

The other two laughed at the idea, and shortly 
afterwards they separated fur the night. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE IRON CROSS, AND ITS STARTLING POWER. 

Os the morning following the strange mar- 
riage of Aravella Loman, Clara ‘was in the same 
room where we last found her. She arese very 
late, for she was weak and weary, and sleep re- 
freshed her but little. The rose had all gone 
from her cheeks, aud those cheeks were sunken 
The light of her eyes was yet deep, 
but their sparkling was gone, and the falling 
away of the flesh gave them a darker, heavier 
look. 
her face, but a deep, unmitigated expression of 


and ashy. 





There were no signs of weeping now on 


saduess znd woe overspread every feature, and 
the lines of suffering were atready drawn deeply 
upon her brow. She arose trom her lowly couch, 
but she felt noc strong enough to dress yet. 
There was a strange laaguor in her system, and 
with alow moan she sank down upon a chair. 

Thus she sat when the bolts of her door were 
withdrawn, and soon afterwards Mrs. O’ Brady 
entered with her breakfast. 

“ Here, miss, is your breakfast,” the woman 
said, as she set the small waiter down upon the 
table. 

The breakfast consisted of a dry roll, a piece 
of cheese, and a cup of muddy looking coffee. 
‘The poor girl tooked upon it, and her stomach 
sickened. 

“ Mrs. O’Brady,”’ she said, in a low, beseech- 
Can you not give me 
something besides this, this morning !” 


ing tone, “Lam not well. 


“ An’ what else would ye have ?” 

“ Let me have a few eggs.” 

“ Mercy, child, ‘twould take a fortune to feed 
ye so.” 

“ But only this morning. O, I am not well.” 

The woman looked orst upon the food, and 
then upon the pale, sunken face of the poor girl, 
and at length she said, in a tone less severe than 
she was Wont to Use: 

“Well, you just try and see what you can do 
with it. l’ve got another breakfast to get, an’ 
when I come back, we ll see what ye’s done.” 

With this, the woman lett the room, carefully 
Clara tasted the 
cottee, but it did not meet her palate with any 
grateful effect. The bread she could not eat, 
and she did not touch it. In half an hour, Mrs. 
O’ Brady came back, and a look of displeasure 


bolting the door after her. 


rested upon her coarse features, when she saw 
sd. 
“Can't ye eat ic!” 
* Todeed [ cannot.” 
“ An’ why aint ye dressed ?” 


the food uutouct 





she said. 


“Tam weak and faint.” 

“Well,” said the woman, with an expression 
which evinced that she had arrived at the con- 
clusion with difficulty, “ 


see 





* as this is your 





last day here, bul de 
** My lust day here! : 

“ Yes. 
“ Ba: Pve been told that 
; but they couldn’t find a 

ive got to lave the 


uuered Clara, starting. 
Ye li lave here to night.” 
tc fore.” 


“So ve Quve 





place fur ye, tillnow. ¥ 
city to-night.” 


“ Where—where—am I going” 


“T don’t 





» poor girl, covering 





she did not weep, 
“ Where 








i drawn its last te away. 





uh carry me 
‘L cannot tell ye, miss, for they tell me none 


o’ their secrets.’ 





‘But I am still to be confined 


Perhaps 20. 





woman knew al! about it, buat she 


chose not to speak all she knew; and in this she 
tive than to avoid 
¢the giri sutfer more than she could help, 
But before Ciara could ask any more questions 
the woman left the room 


tUated Db¥ no other m 





My God!" gasped the stricken girl, starting 


to her feet, “what shall become of me now? O, 
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death, thou art welcom tome! And 





vet—I would see my 
Henry! Henry! 


3 once more 
We may never meet again !”” 
Again she sank back into her chair, and her 
head drooped. Her garments—her gown—lay 

| upon the chair by her side, but she noticed it not. 
The thought of being dragged from her present 
place was a new source of pain, and under its 


influence the room where she had been confined 





so long wore something of the home aspect, and 
Mrs. O’Brady 
seemed pleasant compared with the dread uncer- 
tainty which awaited her. She had heard enough 
at one time and another, since she had been in 





even the coarse, animal face of 


her present apartment, to assure her that she was 
kept out of the way for the interest of some 
powerful person, and if such were the case, then 
her removal from thence could only be for the 
purpose of a more safe confinement. 
| Another half hour passed, and Clara had just 
arisen to put on her gown 
hooked the bosom of ber r 
O’Brady entered. 
“Here, miss, are the eggs; 





having already un- 





robe, when Mrs. 





and I’ve brought 
ye a bit of good, nice wine, for I know ye need 
more strength if ye’s to be moved this night, 
which ye surely are.” 


| 


“Thank you—thank you, kindly,” murmured 
the poor girl, turning to the table where the wo- 
man had set the things down. 

“And, d’ye mind, here’s a nice cake, too, to 
| soak wid the wine,” continued Mrs. O’Brady, 
| as she pointed out a piece of sponge cake. 
| Clara sipped some of the wine, and even the 
first few drops seemed to revive her. Then she 
sat down by the table and took up one of the 
eggs, and commenced to break off the shell. 

“ Faix, but I’m tired,” uttered Mrs. O’Brady, 
sitting down opposite to her. “I’ve been run- 
nin’ all the mornin’. Does 
it suit you ?” 

“ Very well, ma’am.” 

The thought that the poor girl was so soon to 
leave her, seemed to make the old woman more 
kind than was her wont, for her features were 
considerably softened. 

“Sure,” she resumed, ‘ you’ve been a meek, 
mild creature since you've been here.” 

“And I have done you no wrong, I hope,” 
returned Clara, reaching for another egg. 

As she did this, the bosom of her robe was 
opened, and a portion of her fair, white breast 
was exposed, and resting upon it, Mrs. O’Brady 
saw a piece of faded biue ribbon. 

“Ts that some keepsake ye carry there ?”” she 
asked. 

Ciara started, and looked into the woman’s 
face. 

“T meant the bit of blue ribbon I just see 
upon your bosom. But niver mind; I don’t 
want to be pryin’ into—” 


| 


How is the egg? 


**O, you mean my talisman,” interrupted 
Clara. “It’s nothing secret, ma’am—only a 
simple cross ;” and as she thus spoke, she drew 
the smalliron cross from her bosom, and held it 
up in her fingers. 

The old Lrishwoman started as she saw it. 

“ Wad yer let me see that closer ?” she asked. 
“ Niver fear that I shall hurt it.” 

Clara slipped the ribbon over her head, and 
handed it to her hostess. The woman took it, 
and her fingers trembled; and anon the tremu- 
lousness extended to the whole of her thick, 
burly friend. 

“Did ye come honestly by this ?” she asked, 
looking up into Clara’s face, with a strange ex- 
pression. 

“Surely, I did,” returned the girl, her curi- 
osity being now aroused. 

Again the old woman looked eagerly upon 
the cross. She turned it over in her fingers, 
and examined it carefully in every part. 

“Who put this mark here?” she at lengt 
asked, pointing to a deep scratch, which bore 
some resemblance to the letter ‘ M.’ 

“Tdon’t know. It was there when I received 
it.” 

“ And who gave it*to ye?” 

“My mother.” 

“ Your own mother?” 

mal (Ng 

“ But you don’t know where she got it ?” 

“Yes. It was the gift of one whose life she 
saved.” 

“Do ye know that?” 

“ Certainly, for my mother told me so.” 

“ She saved somebody from drowning, eh ?”’ 

“No, ma’am. She saved her out of a burn- 
ing building, at the risk of her own life.” 

“Surely, sie was a noble woman,” muttered 





Mrs. O’ Brady, gazing fixedly into the girl’s face. 

“She was a good woman,” fervently uttered 
Clara. 

Upon this the old woman arose and started 
across the room. Several times she paced up 
and down the place, and then came and sat 
down again. 

“ Clara,” she said, “that is a very strange 
tale you’ve told me.” 
bloodshot eyes were fixed search 
maiden’s face. 

“It is true, nevertheless,” the girl replied. 

*« Bat, Miss ra, what would ye think if I 
should tell ye that this cross was once mine?” 

The maiden s 


And again her small, 
ngly upon the 








fo 








rted with surprise. 
* Yours ?”” she uttered. 
* Yes—mine.” 
“ And did you lose it?” Clara asked, breath- 
lessly. 
“ No—I gave it away.” 
“ Gave it—away—” 
* Yes. 
man, who saved my life. 


I gave it toa noble, kind-souled wo- 
It was all I had in 


the world to give. It was a charmed 





cross. 


My own mother gave it to me, and she told me 





the holy saints had blessed it. I gave it to the 
woman, an’ told her to wear it, and to give it to 
her children when she died. And I told her, too, 
that if ever a chick or child of mi 
cross, he’d help it 
and need. She pf 
I asked her.” 

“And d’ye know,” the woman 
ye look like yer noble mother? 
now.” 

A moment Clara gazed into her companion’s 
face, and then she started forward and sank 





ne met that 








s owner if there was power 


omised she would keep it as 





resumed, “at 
I can see it 








just happened to me 





jown upon her knees, and clasped her hands 


upon the woman's knees. 
i 





1€ utte 






, ‘can you not now remem- 
ber the daughter for the mother’s sake '”’ 

“Get up—get up, miss,” cried the woman, 
“By the holy mother, the man 
e who can say that Molly O'Brady— 
that’s my ‘M’ 
Molly O' Brac 


I'm a miserable 


seratched on the cross—that 





forgot a kindness. Sure, 





ng, and the hardness of the 
world has made me what Iam; bat there’s one 


spot in bosom that remembrance of kindness 





can tou 


a 


By the blessed host and all the holy 
angels, was't me own father that held ye, I'd set 


ye free! 


“Free! free!’ cried Clara. 


“ O, and shall I 
be free ! 

“ By the blessed virgin, ye shall!” 

“QO, bless—” 

But the poor girl’s heart was too full. The 
fountain which had refused tears at the beck of 
grief, now opened its flood, and she wept with 
her face hidden in the old woman’s lap. 

“Get up, Clara Wallace. Your mother was 
not so old as you are when she saved my life 
and soul; and her name wasn’t Wallace then 
I remember how she blushed when I told her to 
give the cross to her children. But, get up. 
There ; now brush away your tears, for I’ve got 
more to tell ye.” 

Clara arose to her feet, and sat down in her 
chair, and as soon as she could brush her tears 
away, she looked up into her companion’s face. 

“You have a brother?’ said the Irishwoman. 

“ Yes—Henry,” answered Clara. 

“ And your enemies are his enemies?” 

“Has evil befallen him?” the girl quickly 
asked. 

“The same that has befallen you.” 

“ Speak—tell me all. I can hear it.” 

“He's here in my house.” 

“Lead me to him,” she cried. 
my brother. 


“ Lead me to 
O, you will not refuse me !” 

“ Wouidn’t it be just as well to bring him 
here?” 

“Yes, yes—only let me see him.” 

In a moment. Bat now we must think some 
over this. When you go, I shall have enemies. 

he men who brought you here will be ravin’ 
when they find ye’s both gone. I must study 
up some plot. But I'll have itin time. Easy, 
now, Miss Clara. Here, take the cross, and 
when ye have chicks of yer own, ye’ll give it to 
’em, and tell ’em its story.” 

“T will—I will.” 

“Then wait here. Be easy now, and don’t 
make a noise. You wont leave the room ?” 

Clara promised, and with a quick, heavy shuf- 
fle, Molly O’Brady left the apartment. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PHANTOM HUSBAND. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Ir you should go some day to Taille, you 
would not fail to visit the Fontaine and Sables, 
where, as in the times of the patriarchs, the most 
beautiful women and the prettiest young girls of 
the neighborhood repair together at sunset, with 
their hands on their hips and pitchers on their 
heads. There, among the most alluring, and es- 
pecially the most coquettish of these Burgundian 
Rebdeecas, you will notice one whose white coif 
surrounds a face more alluring and more coquet- 
tish than all the others, while her short petticoat 
of violet siutf, and her elegant scarlet corslet, re- 
veal a foot and a form unrivalled in the neigh- 
borhood. This is the Beautiful Vintager. She 
has no other name in the village, though she has 
already changed her name more than once ; for 
after having been simply the daughter of the 
fisherman Yves, she became first Madame Pen- 
nil, and afierwards—but she is now a widow, 
and we must not aaticipate events. 

A widow at twenty-two! a rich widow! and a 
marriageable widow! Catherine could not fail 
to be courted by the handsomest young men and 
the wealthiest farmers of the village. So, though 
she sincerely regretted her poor young husband, 
borne to the cemetery of Taille eighteen months 


after their marriage, Catherine found herself | 


obliged to forget him now, in order not to throw 
into despair the numerous suitors who disputed 
for her hand, to the detriment of all the young 
girls in the neighborhood. After having hesitated 
fur several weeks between these impatient rivals, 
her choice was neariy fixed, according to the se- 
cret impulse of her heart, on a young widower, 
of the simple name of Martin, whose good mien 
and sincere love nobly atoned for his poverty. 

“Tam rich enough for two,” said the young 

vidow gaily; “I may prefer the most tender 
heart to the best filled purse.” 

And Martin already accompanied his future 
bride to church on Sundays, in the face of his 
disappointed rivals. But man proposes, and God 
disposes. This proverb applies here better than 
in most other cases; for Heaven opposed by a 
miracle the tranquil love of Martin and Catherine. 

“Ah, mistress,” said one evening to the latter, 
her servant Marinette, returning terrified from 
the Fontaine aux Sables, “if you knew what has 

” 

“What, my dear? You seem frightened.” 

“ With good reason, I assure you. Imagine 
that being left alone at the well, after the depart- 
ure of the villagers, I suddenly perceived behind 
me, as I turned to go away—guess who ?”’ 

“ Martin ?” 

“Q, you think only of him! But it was 
whom you have forgotten fora long 
time ; ceased husband, my mistress! 
Maitre Pennil in fesh and blood !” 

Catherine uttered a cry of horror, and almost 





anot 





your 


fainted 
“ Are vou very sure of it, Marinette ?” 
“I saw him as plainly as I see you, with the 


t he had when he died, and the 





long beard 
white shroud in which you wrapped him with 
Besides, even if I had not 
known him, he told me who he was.” 

“ He spoke to yout Holy Virgin!” 

“ During a quarter of an hoar—with s voice! 
avoice from another world. ‘ Marinetze,’ said 


your own hands. 


UNION. &FS> 


he, ‘go and announce to Catherine that you 
have seen me, and that she shall soon see me in 
- 


her turn 
Mercifal Goodness '"’ 
‘This evening 
between eleven o'clock and midnight, I will ap 
pear to her in her chamber to inform her of my 
will and 


“*T shall see him also t 


* Listen ; it is he who speaks 





at of God in her approaching mar 


riage. Let her not be terrified at this visit, it is 
for her interest that Heaven permits me to make 
it!’ he phantom vanished as it finished these 
words; and I ran, more dead than alive, to falfil 


its terrible errand.” 

It will be readily imagined in what anxicty 
the expectation of sach an event plunged poor 
Catherine. Convinced that her husband would 
return as he had said, she passed the day in 


rayer, and saw night arrive with terror impos- 
i 3 > t 


sible to describe. Shut up in her chamber, and 


with Marinette beside her, she counted tt 





until morning, without seeing appear the phan 
tom announced. 

New anxieties during the day following ; new 
precautions at the return of evening ; new wait- 


ing with Marinette for the formidable hour of | 


midnight. Suddenly at the moment the two 


| women raised their pale faces from the bed to 





listen to the strokes of the midnight bell, they 
involuntarily drew back beneath the clothes, with 
a stifled cry on hearing a knock thrice repeated 
at the door of the chamber. 

“Jast Heaven!” said Catherine, “ This door 
is shut! must we then open it for the ghost?” 

“TI hope not,” replied Marinette, “ phantoms 

doubtless do not need keys to enter where they 
have business. Bat hold! hold!” added she, 
raising herself timidly, “it is already beside 
os” 
The young woman turned, not without seizing 
both hands of her servant, and trembled from 
head to foot, at sight of the spectre whose por- 
trait Marinette had traced. It was indeed her hus- 
band, such as death had made him at his last 
hour, and as nearly as time and the darkness 
permitted her to recognize him. From the long 
black beard to the white shroud, nothing was 
wanting. 

“Catherine!” said the phantom, in a voice 
which nad nothing human, wuiie a bony arm is- 
suing from the winding-sheet extended solemnly 
towards the bed, “‘ Catherine! thou seest that 
Iam Jean Pennil, formerly thy husband, and 
now an inhabitant of the other world. I have re- 
turned to earth to announce to thee that thou 
mayest, without offence to my memory, replace 
me in thy heart by espousiig another man. But, 
as I wish that thou shouldest be happy with my 
successor, | mast name him who deserves the 
preference among thy numerous suitors. It is 
the good Jonas, son of the sacristan of the parish, 
and the most constant of our friends. He alone 
is worthy of thy hand and can ensure thy do- 
mestic felicity. Promise me then to choose him 
among all, if thou wouldst please God and thy 
faithful husband.” 

After having listened to the commencement of 
these words with terror, the young woman heard 
the end with much more pain, and it was neces- 
Sary that the summons should be repeated in an 
imposing manner, before she could stammer, 
falling back on her bed, the promise demanded. 

The speaker then congratulated her on her 
submission, and disappeared, after having re- 
peated that her happiness would be her reward. 

« Well,” said Marinette to her mistress, as she 
saw her fallen back on her pillow. A sigh trom 
Catherine was her only reply, aud this sigh was 
followed by a thousand others until the next 
morning. 

The pious widow did not doubt the wisdom of 
her husband’s counsel any more than the reality 
of the apparition ; but she could not believe that 
Jonas was calculated to render her happy in the 
bonds of a second marriage. 

The son of the sacristan of Taille was indeed 
one of the warmest and most assiduous of her ad- 
mirers ; he was equal to many others in fortune 
and influence, and Martin himseif was his inferior 
in these ; but she did not love this Jonas; she 
thought him disagreeable, and believed him to 
be neither frank nor devout. Endowed, in fact, 
with adouble skill in love and in business, which 
had acquired for him in the neighborhood the 
reputation of a rogue, Jonas did not possess the 
contidence of the young men any more than the 
sympathy of the young girls, and he had allowed 
himself to calumaiate his rivals to the beaatiful 
vintager. We may imagine, therefore, the invin- 
cible repugnance which Catherine experienced to 
obey the commands which her husband had 
returned from the other world expressly to utter 
in favor of Master Jonas. Unfurtunately she had 
given her word to the phantom, who might come 
to remind her of it daily, or rather nightly; and 
in this cruel perplexity she dared neither banish 
the young widower nor accept the son of the 
sacristan. All that she could do was to gain 
time by telling both that she had not yet decided. 
But this poor resource could not last long, aad 


a new incident took place which compelled her 
to decide. 

“ Your husband has apresss4 to me again,” 
said Marinette, on returniug one evening from 


| the fountain, “he has commissioned me to tell 


you that you have not obeyed the orders which 
God has transmitted to you by his mouth. ‘ Thas 
she may no longer doubt my will and my mis 
sion,’ added he in a severe tone, ‘let her repair 
this night to my tomb at the village cemetery. I 
will come out of the grave before her, and wil! 


| repeat again what I have already told her in ber 


chamber. 

Whether the widow dared not disobey this 
new injunction, or whether she had really some 
doubts on the apparition of her husband, sh: 
had the courage to be punctual, with her servant 


at the fearful rendezvous assigned. At eleven, 


| while ali in the village were reposing, they took 


together the road to the ce 





y. The night 


' was cold and gloomy, not a star shone in the 


sky, and the moon showed her timid crescent 
only now and then between dark clouds. Arrived 
at the gate of the funeral enclosure the two women 
paused, chilled with terror, and asked themselves, 
pressing closely together, whether they had coa- 
rage to proceed. The spectacle which met their 
eyes might have terrified persons more intreped 
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The cemetery lay extended in the 


with n wher visible limits than 


white grottoes ex avated bere and there im the 
fark walls. The floaing foliave of the w ws 
; 


and cypresses veiled and covered by turns 


their fantastic spots, so that it seeme 


te of ghosts were tliting in the distance 





malti 
In the midst rose the charne! house, the last 


place of deposit of the skulls and bones which 
the earth yielded to the gravedigger when there 





was no longer upon them food for worms 
pale gleam of a funeral lamp shone through a 
bronze grating, casting aroand sinister ravs on 
the green tarf furrowed with new graves, or the 
lithe crosses with white inscriptions, and on the 
sombre syuares of box ornamented with en 


matic flowers. No sound disturbed the silence of 
this fearful spot, except the sighing of the wind 
of the 


aguinst the tombstones, the buzzing of an insect 


among the leaves, the rustling latter 
on the grass, and at a little distance, and at regu 
lar intervals, the scream of aa ospray on an iso 
lated tree. 

What was most frightful for those females was 
that they must traverse the whole enclosure to 
reach the tomb of Penail. They therefore hesi- 
tated a long time before resolving to go on, and 
the servant was obliged to encourage the mis- 
tress, in order to revive her resolation. Then 
they resumed their walk, and stumbling at every 
step over graves, turning at the slightest sound, 
ing each other with their arms and voices 





suppo ’ 
they reached, breathless, the termination of their 
fearful walk. 

“Tam here, Pennil,” said the young woman, 
piously Kneeling before the black cross on which 
was traced the name of her husband 

“ It is well!” replied a subterranean voice. “I 
am here also!" 

In fact, the ground was immediately agitated, 
and opened to give passage to a body ; and the 
same ghost which Catherine had already seen, 
rose at once before her. It shook its shroud 
thrice, fixed on the widow a sparkling glance, 
and commenced, according to its promise, to re- 
peat the things it had said in her chamber. Bat 
scarcely had it pronounced a few words than it 
stopped and started, as if the terror it was im- 
posing had suddenly reached itself. Involun- 
tarily imitating the movements of the phantom, 
the two females looked around in their tarn, and 
immediately fell, with a shrill scream, at sight 
of the horrible vision which froze them with 
terror. 

Three spectres more frightfal than the first, 
had risen from three neighboring tombs. Three 
others, more monstrous still, appeared at the 
same instant in an opposite direction, then three 
others followed, at the extremity of the cemetery 
Nine menacing cries resounded at once, as many 
arms were extended from the ghosts, with a 
threatening gesture, and, darting at the same 
signal, with unanimous imprecations, ran together 
towards the one which still stood on the grave. 

“ Impious wretch !” cried a voice. 

“ Profaner of our tombs !'’ added another. 

“ Cowardly impostor, and sacrilegious mon- 
ster!’ cried a third and fourth. 

“Thou sbalt expiate thy crime, and the dead 
will avenge themselves !”’ repeated the others in 
chorus, 

The spectre thus attacked—strange circam- 
stance !—beyan to tremble from head to foot in 
its shroud, and quickly forgot everything to at 
tempt to flee. But seized and arrested at the first 
step, it could only rollon the ground and ask 
fur mercy. 

“© ye dead!” it cried, with clasped hands, 
and in a tone which was no longer sepulchral, 
“© yedead! pardon me, I entreat! in pity par- 
don me!” 

“No,” replied the phantoms, “no pity! no 
pardon! Thou hast violated the tomb and the 
shroud ; the tomb and the shroud shall be thy 
punishment!” 

And, without listening to the cries of the un- 
fortunate man, they wrapped him in his own 
shroud, and fastened him in it so closely in 
every direction that his most convulsive efforts 
could not sueceed in disengaging him from it. 
When this useless struggle had exhausted his 
last strength, and the nine spectres had finished 
their pitiless work, two of them went to the char- 
nel-house to get the spade and pickaxe of the 
gravedigger, and began to dig the earth, while 
the others were preparing to deposit their victim 
in it. Bat, at the moment they were about to fill 
it up, the two women, who had until then re- 
mained petrified with horror, at last found in this 
very horror strength to flee from the sight of ths 
frightful execution. 

On the morrow, at daybreak, all the inhabit- 
ants of the village passed in terror before the 
great door of the church. A body was deposited 
there, immovable and wrapped in a white sheet 
For a long time no one dared approach, each 
persuading humself that it was adead body taken 
from the cemetery. But at last some young 
people, less timid, disengaged the shroud from 
its fastenings, and the morning air striking on a 
face that had nothing cadaverous about it, re- 
stored to himself a poor fellow, in whom they 
immediately recognized Jonas, the son of the 
sacristan. 

Universal hootings pursued to his dwelling 





the unfortunate ghost, ia the simple apparel of a 
dead man, and the telegraphic tongue of the gos 
sips circulating the adventure from mouth to 
mouth, everybody knew in less than half an hour 
for a league round, the fantastic receipt of Master 
Jonas to ensure the dowry of nch widows 

As for the phantoms who had so crueily chas 
tised him, the sacrilegious fellow long believed, 
with all the superstitious of the place, that they 
were genuine ghosts; bat Martin, his happy 
rival, at leagth made known the truth. 

Some indiscreet words of the beaatiful vinta 
get, at the first appearance of the phantom, had 
led Marun to watch and discover the wonderful 
invention of Jonas, and he secretly arranged 
with exght young fellows of the village the trick 
which was to unmask the impostor. 

Six weeks afterwards, Catherine Penni! b 
came Catherine Martin, and the adroit Marinetie 
having proved thas her accomplice had com 
menced by being her lover, compelled tim tw 
pay for her services by espousing ber 











































































































[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
OUR FATHER’S CARE, 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


O'er us all an eye is gazing 
From above, 
Granting, while our hearts are praising, 
Gifts of love. 
Ever watching. ever bringing 
Holtlest light ; 
O'ef our joys a halo flinging, 
Glad and bright. 


O’er our sorrows ever shedding 
Comfort’s ray; 

Rosy radiance gently spreading 
Round our way. 

O'er us all a voice Is telling 
Us aright; 

While our inmost thoughts are swelling 
With delight. 


Low and soft that voice is speaking 
To the soul; 

Heavenly love and beauty seeking 
To unfold. 

From its treasured warblings, calling 
Sweetest lays, 

That its notes wherever falling, 
Be God's praise. 


One there is who plans the morrow 
For us all; 

That our hearts no care may borrow, 
Howe’er small. 

He will kindly, freely cherish, 
Every prayer, 

And no offering e’er shall perish 
In his care. 


While his power is ever twining 
O’er the soul, 

Let our hearts be ever finding 
Bliss untold. 

Let our hearts be ever chanting 
Notes of love; 

Praises sweet be ever granting 
Him above. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
AN ITALIAN FEUD. 
BY GIDDINGS 5. BESHOve 


“T revx you, Anna, there is no escape. Either 
Aquino or the convent.” 

“Why are you so harsh and cruel with me, 
Vicenzo? You are my brother; yet you act as 
though you were my master, I your slave.” 

“ A truce with these idle words; I perceive 
whence they all come. You hope yet to become 
the wife of Verbera—that will never be. As for 
the rest, our word is passed that you shall be 
given to Bartolomei Aquino; and when were 
the Carafas ever known to falsify their word ?” 

“0, Vicenzo, spare me that, that is all I ask : 
yes, a convent were better than give myself to 
that miserly being.” 

“ Ay, and thereby hurry us all to ruin. Do you 
know that our family is under the ban of the 
viceroy? That our estates are at this moment 
in the act of passing from our possession ? That 
your uncle Casanova has shut himself up in the 
San Lorenzo, and dare not show himself outside 
of its walls, for fear of his enemies and the vice- 
oy? Well then, here steps forward this Bar- 
tolomei, who is none the worse for having scraped 
together a little money, and offers to set things to 
rights once more on all sides. Money is potent. 

He can do it; he will doit. But here you with 
one word dash all our hopes to the ground. O, 
your whims, your caprices, forsooth, must be at- 
tended to, happen what will to your kindred! 
What other woman in Naples would, like your- 
self, thus refuse the offer of a fortune, even 
though acc ied by a husband whom you 
may wind around your finger as you please ? But 
then it is so little worth your while to rescue 
your family from ruin. Why should one expect 
anything of the kind? Certainly it were better 
that we should all, saving yourself, die in ruin 
and disgrace, sooner than that you should be per- 
suaded to marry a man some two or three years 
too old, or a man whose doublet is not of the 
rarest fashion, or who cannot outgallant all 
others in the curl of a jet mustachio! Go, then, 
back to the convent once more! One so tame 
and unworldly-minded as yourself, needs but a 
short novitiate to fit herself for a solitary nun. 
Go, forget us all! Henceforth you are no sister 
of mine. You are excused from the sympathies 
of family, for you have no heart to feel them. 
Live then, and die, knowing that with the lifting 
of a finger you might have saved us, and you 
would not!” 

Don Vicenzo turned away as if to leave the 
room, but his sister, with a gesture of passionate 
entreaty, detained him. 

“‘ Vicenzo, brother, hear me! I consent, I con- 
sent! QO recall those bitter words, those cruel, 
cruel accusations! You wrong me, indeed you 
do. Have I not loved you alway? Have I been 
otherwise than a sister to you? Those taunts, 
those looks so cold and contemptuous, surely I 
am not worthy of them? Yes, Vicenzo, it shall 
be as you will, if you be but yourself again. It is 
hard—but see, am I not submissive ?” 

“ There!” said Vicenzo, returning the kiss 
which she gave him. “ You have come to reason 
at last. There, do not play the baby. We'll 
have a right gay wedding, and you shall be the 
richest woman in Naples. So, now, I must to 
the street; and do you bid Donna Porzia send 
your tiring maid hither, with your best attire. 
We will have Anna Aquaviva queen with the 
fairest, or I will lose a wager yet.” 

“ O what have I done?” exclaimed Anna, as 
his steps ceased to be heard in the corridor. “Am 
I beside myself? How my head swims! Be still 
this wild heart-beating; for I will have one mo- 
ment of calm, wherein I may take counsel with 
myself. Can Vicenzo have deceived me? Can 
he have plotted this story of dire necessity in or- 
der to force my unwilling assent? No, no, it is 
a base suspicion. He is my brother; he would 
not, could not doit. And yet—nay, I must be 
assured, ere itis too late. This misgiving is be- 
yond endurance !” 

She stood a moment with clasped hands ; then 
hastened to a narrow aperture which served the 
purpose of window on the street side. 
movable grate obstructed the window, but this, 








A sort of | 





being fortunately not fastened, was easily drawn 
back on its hinge, and Anna was now enabled to 
look out on the street below. Once and again 
she glanced up and down the long avenue. She 
saw none who might unsuspected do the errand 
which she meditated, even could she draw their 
attention unperceived or unheard. 

“This Donna Porzia,” she exclaimed with a 
sigh and a half smile, ‘is, methinks, some dragon 
in woman’s shape, which has set itself as a sort 
of jailer over me. I must manage warily. Ha, 
yonder approaches that quick-witted lad, Barca- 
lara. His ready comprehension will do me ser- 
vice, I trust.” 

And on the word she unclosed from her neck 
a golden ornament, which, as the boy drew near, 
she let fall at his feet. The lad stopped in sur- 
prise, then, looking up, caught a glimpse of 
Anna’s face. 

“Tt is I, Anna Aquaviva,” she said, in a low 
voice. “ Come in, ask for me, say that you bring 
that to me from Donalla the jeweller.” 

The boy nodded, smiling in a way that showed 
him aware of the part he was to play. Mean- 
while, as young Barcalara turned to enter the 
gate, Anna entered the corridor, paused a mo- 
ment, listening to discover if possible any signs 
of her having been overheard in communica- 
tion with the boy. She then proceeded to Donna 
Porzia’s chamber. 

“ Madam,” she said, as she presented herself, 
“have you seen aught of an ornament which 
should have been sent me from the jeweller’s by 
this time ? I fear that the shopman has not prop- 
erly received his charge, or that he has forgotten 
the errand at the best.” 

“Thave not seen it, my fair guest,” replied 
the lady, a heavy-browed lady of some forty 
years or more inage ; “ these vulgar shopkeepers 
are alway ready to promise, but much less ready 
to fulfil. But hark! the porter has admitted 
some one at this very moment. It may have ar- 
rived even now.” 

Anna, closely followed by Donna Porzia, met 
Barcalara ascending the stairway under the di- 
rection of the porter. The boy held out the 
brooch in his hand, saying that Master Donalla 
had sent him to the lady Anna Aquaviva. 

“Tam she,” replied Anna. “Iam glad you 
have come, for I feared to be disappointed in my 
dress. Stay a moment, I must sead some money 
to the worthy jeweller. No, I have it not here; 
come to my chamber door and I will deliver it 


to you.” 

She went thither and entered, leaving the door 
ajar. Then taking from an escritoire a gold 
piece, she gave it to the boy (whom she had mo- 
tioned just within the threshold), and with it a 
close folded letter. The action was accompanied 
with a look of warning. 

“Bear it,” she said, “to my uncle Casanova 
atthe San Lorenzo. Quick, and do not fail.” 

Barcalara returned a look of intelligence, and 
departed on his errand; not, however, without 
encountering a passing regard from Donna Por- 
zia, whose watchfulness was not wholly laid at 
rest. But the gaze of careless innocence which 
the boy returned her, entirely dissipated what- 
ever slight suspicion she might have had of him. 

“ Outwitted !” said Anna to herself. “Now if 
this tale be false, I shall know it quickly ; for 
Casanova is not the one to brook delay in time 
of need. But if not, and ah, why should I think 
it otherwise than true?—if not, what is fated 
must take its course. I can do no more.” 

An hour passed; another still; until at the 
middle of the afternoon Vicenzo again presented 
himself. He found his sister not yet fully dressed 
for the marriage ceremony, her countenance 
quite pale, and her eyes plainly showing the grief 
which she had indulged. 

“ Why this delay, Anna?” said Vicenzo, im- 
patiently. “ Aquino and his train are awaiting 
you below to convey you to the church, and you 
waste the time with idle, listless complaining. 
Why is not your maid here? She should surely 
be in attendance at this moment.” 

“ Vicenzo,” said Anna, regarding him fixedly. 
“Twill not be hastened thus rudely. It is enough 
that I amready to act your pleasure in the main. 
I warn you not to vex me needlessly.” 

The chafed knight hastily left the room and 
walked up and down the long corridor on which 
it bordered. 

“ Poor fools!” he murmured, “ we must bide 
their petty whims and frenzies, but they fly in 
our faces with their unstable and yet unconquer- 
able wills. Howbeit all is safe now. And since 
I gain my money and my ends, what should I 
care, if she choose to have a frown on her face 
instead of a smile? Bartolomei would buy him- 
self a wife. Good; she is delivered according to 
the bargain. As to her humor he must take it 
as he finds it. It is no further concern of mine.” 

The sister at last made her appearance, and 
supported by his arm, descended to meet the ex- 
pectant bridegroom and the attendant cavaliers. 
On entering the huge hall Vicenzo led her toward 
Aquino, a man of middle life and ungainly as- 
pect, the expression of whose gray twinkling 
eyes impressed one with a sensation not at all 
agreeable. The groom bowed awkwardly in ac- 
knowledgment of Anna’s presence, and addressed 
to her a few words, to which she replied with 
cold civility. After a short delay the company 
arrayed themselves in due order, and set out for 
the church of Santa Rosa, where the marriage 
was to take place. 

While these incidents were in action, Barca- 
lara was engaged in fulfilling his errand. He 
hastened to the convent of San Lorenzo, where 
the lord of Casanova had taken temporary 
refage, not only from the more private enemies 
with whom his turbulent temper had put him at 
feud, but also from the more dangerous power of 
the Viceroy Medina, whose rule he had defied in 
more instances than one. The viceroy in conse- 
quence entertained an utter animosity against 
him ; and it was owing to Medina’s secret insti- 
gation that Bartolomei Aquino, a man originally 
of low birth, now laid claim to Anna’s hand. 
We shall presently see whether this alliance were 
likely to suit the feelings of Casanova. 

As we have just said, the boy found his way 
to the gate of the spacious convent, into which 


he readily found admittance, as also direction to 


, the quarter in which Casgnova and his retinue 





his guide, led him to a door from beyond which 
issued a confused medley of sounds. 


“Enter there,” said Padre Anselmo. “ In- 


had established themselves. The monk who was | 


quire within for him you wish to see ; I care not | 


to behold the reckless mirth of these roysterers.”” 


The boy did as he was bid, and going in, found | 
himself in the midst of some two score of men, | 


who lay about the floor in various attitudes, some 
playing at dice, others drinking wine, or amusing 
themselves in such other fashion as best suited 
the whim of the moment. One of the number, 
a tall, red-bearded ruffian, with a countenance in- 
flamed by drink, started up as Barcalara entered, 
and rudely seized him by the collar of his vest. 

“Hi!” my game-chicken,” he cried, “ what 
brings you to our den® Bear you a mistress’s 
word to our master, or are you yourself some 
fair damsel in disguise ? Ho! ho! what say you, 
comrades ; the guess might not be so far amiss, 
judging from the smooth face of this youngster ?” 

“ Leave me alone,” replied Barcalara, angrily, 
as he sought to disengage himself, “I come on 
an errand to your master. You had best leave 
me alone, I say, or it may be the worse for you.” 

An opposite door was thrown open, and Casa- 
nova himself appeared. 

“What means this clamor?” he exclaimed. 
“Jachimo, let that boy come hither, if he has a 
message for me. And do you be more careful of 
your carriage, unless you wish to dangle from a 
roof-timber. I will have no swash-bucklers about 
me, whose bravery lies altogether in the mouth. 
Come hither, my lad.” 

Barcalara followed the chief; while Jachimo 
was fain to endure as he might the laughter of 
his companions, among whom his personal 
prowess was not held in great esteem. 

“And now, what have you to say to me?” in- 
quired Casanova, as soon as he found himself 
alone with the boy. 

The latter gave him the note, briefly relating 
the giver and the circumstance of its delivery. 
Casanova’s eye glanced with surprise on its con- 
tents, and then with an interjection of rage, he 
ground the paper between his fingers, and strode 
about the apartment. 

“ Poor child!” he said ; “here is this renegade 
brother about to spring the trap upon her, and 
no one to stay it, perchance, before it is too late. 
Were I not bound here like a chained lion, it 
might be righted at once. But I leave these walls 
only to meet certain death. Yet there is one who 
would leave no expedient untried to thwart this 
villanous scheme. And why should a time-worn 
feud continue to set my face against him # No, 
Verbera, if you can aid us now, I for one will 
oppose you no longer,—surely I have not de- 
stroyed the girl’s writing ?” 

Stopping short, he carefully spread out the 
crumpled paper in his broad palm. Finding it 
untorn and still legible, he seized a pen and 
traced on the reverse of the note the following : 


“ Verbera: Read the writing within—rescne 
my niece from Aquino and Vicenzo, and bring 
her to the San Lorenzo. If you succeed, you 
shall be well rewarded. Casanova.” 


“ There, boy,” said Casanova, as he gave the 
billet to the lad. “Iam no great clerk, but he 
will not miss to find my meaning. Haste then 
with all speed and deliver this to the ¢avalier 
Verbera, at his house next the Roman gate, then 
fly to the Prince Atri, you know his palace I 
fancy, and in my name entreat him instantly to 
prevent this ill assorted marriage. Tell him to 
summon such of my friends and kinsmen as are 
at hand ; also that Verbera is already on his way 
to Donna Porzia’s. You have your part now, do 
it, and my best page shall envy your fortune.” 

Barcalara needed no sharper spur to increase 
his zeal, but finding his way out, darted along 
the streets to the residence of Verbera. Here, 
however, to his dismay, he found the master ab- 
sent. None knew where he had gone. The need 
was imminent. A few minutes’ delay in hopes 
of the knight’s return, and Barcalara determined 
to proceed at once to the prince. He arrived at 
the palace, and eagerly demanded of the servants 
to be admitted to their lord. The name of Casa- 
nova was a sufficient passport, and Barcalara 
soon gained the presence of the portly Atri, who 
languidly listened to the story. The sharp-eyed 
youth observed with despair the apathy with 
which his narrative was received. 

“Tf this be the sort of man,” he thought, “on 
whom my lady is to depend, my trouble is lost, 
and all is in vain. At least I will try once more 
at Don Verbera’s.—What answer, my lord, 
shall I carry back ?” 

“Answer ?” exclaimed the prince, with a peev- 
ish air. ‘ Why, what you will; nay, say that I 
will attend to it—Has not Casanova broils 
enough of his own, that he must furnish them 
for his friends¢ Pish! I will none of it.” 

This last was said in an undertone, but the air 
with which it was accompanied was sufficiently 
significant. Barcalara hastened to leave the pal- 
ace, with the purpose again to seck Verbera. 

“O that I had but one more pair of legs,” he 
said, “for mine bezin to tire with this hurry. 
But if I can only find this Verbera, methinks 
that they will be rested at once.” 

When he again presented himself, hot and 
almost breathless, at the mansion of the young 
knight, the servants replied as before. But as 
they were talking, the keeper of the stables came 
in, and was told of the matter. 

“Tt was but just now that I sawhim,” he said, 
as I was on my way home. He was going in the 
direction of the stonemason’s, Pietro Farlo, at 
the foot of Strada Gobbo. Did he not speak yes- 
terday about mending the mullion in the large 
window?” 


“True,” said the others in reply, “he may | 


have gone there.” 

Barcalara was off in an instant, and in two 
minutes more was at the shop. 

“ Are you the Signor Verbera?” he said to a 
handsome cavalier whom he saw before him. 

“The same.” 

The boy delivered him the billet, which exer- 
cised on the mind of the reader all the effect 
which might have been anticipated. He directed 
a look of inquiry to the boy. 

“T have sought you this long while,” said the 
latter; ‘an hour; two hours. I have been to the 
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Prince Atri’s. But I know from his looks he will» 


not hurry in the least.” 

“ Enough, enough,” replied Verbera, hastily. 
“Now go back to my house; tell my servants all 
to arm instantly, the best they can, and follow 
me to Atri’s palace. I will to the prince myself, 
since he lies directly on our course.” 

So they parted, the boy like a hound leaping 
back on his doubled track, while the cavalier 
murmured to himself as he hastened away: 

“ The Carafas and the Maddalonis; can it be 
that their old animosities shall cease, and that 
they shall again draw sword together? Strange 
that I, a Maddaloni, must stir up the prince of 
the Carafus to arm in the cause of his family.” 


He arrived at the palace, and whatever the in- | 
citement which he used, in a space of time incredi- | 


bly short, the prince and himself, with several 
other cavaliers, arrived opposite Donna Porzia’s. 
The retinue of Aquino and Vicenzo filled the 
street before them. Verbera drew his sword. 

“ By the authority of Casanova and the Cara- 
fas, I command you to stop.” 

“A weighty command, on my faith, and easily 
credited, seeing that it comes from one of the 
Maddaloni blood,” replied Don Vicenzo, in a 
sneering tone. ‘ But spare your authority, friend ; 
you are too late.” 

“ Too late!” exclaimed Verbera, hoarsely and 
tremblingly, as he turned toward the bride. 
“Anna, is it true? Are you married ?” 

But she had fainted, and at this moment was 
supported in the arms of her attendants. Ver- 
bera saw that the truth had been told, and threw 
himself upon Vicenzo. 

“Villain! Traitor!” he cried, “this is your 
work !” 

A scene of confusion ensued as the various 
parties crowded round the principal actors. But 
the two were soon sepa:=ted, fortunately without 
further injury than a flesh wound received by 
Verbera. The cavaliers who accompanied the 
wedding party would have forced away those 
who obstructed their entrance to the house of 
Donna Porzia, to which they were now returned 
from church. But the company of Verbera and 
Atri, at first a small minority, were being rapidly 
increased by fresh accessions, and were presently 
not only able to sustain themselves, but even to 
overpower their antagonists. 

“ Draw sword, Aquino, and defend your bride,” 
cried Don Vicenzo. 

“She has cost me a thousand crowns already,” 
exclaimed Aquino, pale, and tottering with 
fright, “I would give as many more if I were 
well out of it.” 

“ Cavaliers, brave gentlemen,” now said the 
Donna Porzia, taking advantage of a momentary 
lull to address herself to Atri and Verbera; 
‘‘what do you essay todo? The affair is fin- 
ished. At least do not keep us here in the pub- 
lic street. Here is the house, which, if you 
must, you can enter as well as we.” 

The wedding train was suffered to enter, 
closely accompanied by Atri, Verbera, and the 
rest of their party. 

“Tt were better,” said Vicenzo, addressing 
himself to the prince, ‘“ that yourself and the 
other cavaliers retire quietly. I have sent al- 
ready to the viceroy, who will immediately send 
a force to protect us. His sanction has been 
given to this marriage, and he will not suffer 
this interruption after the marriage.” 

Atri, whose phlegmatic temperament disposed 
him to sufficient coolness of thought, answered 
as follows : 

“Tf I understand the affair rightly, the mar- 
riage has been procured by deceit. Is it so, Sig- 
nora Anna?” 

“Tt is so,” answered the latter. “It could not 
have been, except through the artifices of my 
own brother; woe to me that I should say it.” 

“We have aright, then, in the name of the 
Carafas, to interfere,” rejoined Atri, who wanted 
not courage when roused to exert it. ‘ Whether 
aught of consequence can be done, we know not, 
but the yiceroy has no concern in our family af- 
fairs. We will bear the lady Anna to her ..ncle 
at the San Lorenzo. The rights of Signor Bar- 
tolomei must even be in abeyance till this is fur- 
ther considered.” 

“Look to yourselves, then!’ Vicenzo cried, 
and rushed out of the house. Aquino sat dumb, 
not daring to interpose a single word. Donna 
Porzia placed herself in the doorway, with the 
determination of a virago. But one of the cava- 
liers roughly thrust her aside, thus giving outlet 
to Atri, as, leading the bride, whose consent had 
been readily given, he went forth, followed by 
the rest of his party. No hindrance was offered 
by the others, who felt themselves too weak to 
oppose them. 

It was judged best, nevertheless, to proceed at 
once to the convent of San Lorenzo, as it was 
well known that they would be quickly pursued 
by the troops of the viceroy. In fact, they had 
scarce arrived in sight of the towers of the con- 
vent before the soldiers of Medina were seen ap- 
proaching. But at this crisis the great bell of 
San Lorenzo began to sound its alarum. Men 
gathered fast from the different passages which 
centered to the convent, and various signs de- 
clared that this ecclesiastical stronghold would 
offer resistance in behalf of the Carafas, whose 


: bounty had for generations richly endowed it. 


The soldiers of the viceroy halted, as those hom 
they pursued passed safely beneath the port- 


} cullised arch. 


“Well housed at last,” said Atri, sheathing 
his sword. ‘I fancy Medina’s men scarce like 
the wagging of this monkish bell-tongue. But 
here comes your uncle, Signora Anna.” 

The blaff old warrior greeted his niece with a 
hearty embrace. 

“What, ho! Cheer up, my girl!” he exclaim- 
ed. “ They tell me this seapegrace brother has 
tricked you into a marriage with that rogue, 
Aquino. Bat never mind, though the knot be 
tied. Perhaps we can find a way w untie it also.” 

“Tt cannot be,” replied Anna, with a counte- 
nance of despair. 
undone.” 

“ Signors, my lord Casanova,” said a stran- 
ger, who hastily advancing, stood before them, 
*Thave news whi 
1; 
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h I hope may atone for what 
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e Atri, with the Lady Anna and their es- 






part I just new took against you. 


| per, I perceive. And what say you, Atri? 





cort, had been gone from Donna Porzia scarce a 
quarter of an hour, when Bartolomei A juino 
was struck with an apoplectic fit, and died imme- 
diately. I thereupon hastened hither with the in- 
telligence as an earnest of my own repentance, 
and my goodwill toward yourselves.” 

** Now the saints be praised,” answered Casa- 
nova; “though I should not say it, either, sce- 
ing that I know not that this poor, half spirited 
miser bore me any great malice. Bat we will 
have a score of good masses said for his rest, 
and then we will see if we can make another be- 
trothal, which shall hold longer than the last 
What say you, Verbera? Ah, it suits your tem- 
Is it 
not time that the Carafas and Maddalonis should 
cease their mutual disputes and join hands once 
more ?”” 

“TI object not,” replied Atri, “ particularly if 
our new friends can lend us their hands, which I 
mistrust we may yet need against the viceroy.” 

“ Our swords will be ready at your call,” an- 
swered Verbera. 

“But they are not to be used, after all,” re- 
joined Casanova. ‘“ For here the warder tells 
me that Medina has drawn off his soldiers, send- 
ing declaration that he has mistaken this matter 
through misinformation, and that he has no de- 
sire to intrude on the Carafas. The sly fox! he 
sees that we are too strong for him. So let us 
now drink a toast around in honor of this new 
alliance. Methinks after so brave a show of 
arms I need not mew myself up so closely within 
these walls, but may venture in the face of the 
city once more. And lo, here comes the little 
Mercury who has done us much good service to- 
day, my lord. Hither to me, young Barcalara, 
Whom will you serve in your new pageship, my- 
self, or this bonny Lady Verbera that is to be?” 


MRS. STRONGATHAM’S CHURN, 


Speaking of churns, we have never seen any 
other labor saving contrivance in that department 
that for practical convenience and utility could 
compare with that of Mrs. Strongatham, a nota- 
ble English housewife, whose acquaintance we 
had the pleasure of making, in one of the rural 
districts of New York, some years since. Hav- 
ing occasion to call upon her one summer morn- 
ing, we found her occupying her huge chintz- 
covered rocking chair, rocking and knitiing as 
though the salvation of the family depended upon 
the assiduity with which she applied herself to 
these occupations. Not that she was uncivil or 
unsociable by any means, for the moment we had 
taken the proffered chair she set in with a steady 
stream of talk that was as instructive as it was 
entertaining, for besides her admirable qualities 
as a housewife, the lady possessed rare conversa- 
tional powers. 

During our call she directed one of her daugh- 
ters to some duty in a distant part of the house, 
adding, “ I would attend to it myself, but I must 
fetch this butter.” Now, we had known some- 
thing of the process of “fetching butter” in our 
early days, and the idea of a snow-white churn 
and an irksome expenditure of elbow grease was 
as naturally associated with it in our mind, as was 
the compensatory slice of new bread and butter 
after the achievement of the victory. We there- 
fore cast our eyes about us involuntarily for these 
indications, but we looked in vain. Of either 
churn or churning there was no more appearance 
than might have been seen in Queen Victoria’s 
drawing-room any day in the week. Our curiosi- 
ty was excited, and we resolved to keep our eyes 
open, satisfied that if we did, ‘“ we should see 
what we should see.” And we did. During a 
momentary pause in the conversation the lady 
rose from her chair, removed the cushion, raised 
a sort of trap door underneath, and looked into 
the apparent vacuum with an earnestly inquiring 
eye. ‘The secret was out. Under the seat in her 
rocking-chair was a box in which she deposited 
the jar of cream, and the agitation produced by 
the vibratory motion of the chair, converted the 
liquid into butter. 

By this arrangement the lady was enabled to 
kill, not two only, but four birds with the same 
stone. She could churn, knit, take her case in 
her rocking-chair, and entertain her morning 
guests at the same time. And such butter as she 
made! Yellow as gold, sweet as the meat of the 
cocoanut, and as hard, too; it always brought 
the a in the “rural” market. You 
may brag of y 
for novelty, economy, convenience, and immacu- 
late butter, we defy them, one and all, when 
brought into competition with Mrs. Stronga- 
thamn’s incomparable contrivance. Of her butter 
we shall entertain a lively and grateful remem- 
brance to our latest hour; her churn we shall 
never forget either.— Spring fied Repullican, 

——-+orce + --—__—__—_ 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Jollybones says that when he was paying at- 
tention to the girls, he could not raise courage 
enough to pop the question, though he tried to 
do so a dozen times, and would have been a 
lonely, dispirited old bach, troubled with the 
blues and hypochondria, had not his adorable 
come to the rescue. For the benefit of throbbing 
hearts sighing in the bowers of love, and done up 
in dimity, we give the secret as it was told to 
us. Mrs. R. invited him to dinner, and of course 
to dinner he went. The good things were all 
dished up, and the party drew around the table. 
Mrs. R. hastened to do the agreeable, and all 
went nicely until the last course, when Jolly- 
bones noticed his angel missed something. 
“ Pray, dear, what shall I help you to?” said Jol- 
lybones. “TIT really don’t know,” then glancing 
towards the head of the table, she added, “ mother, 
do you think a little marriage ceremony would 
hurt me?!” Bat, before Joliybones had turned 
his eyes towards “ mother,” she had arisen and 
was going to the kitchen for another pot of tea. 
That night the marriage ceremony was dished 
up to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. — 
New York Picayune. 
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)” & story by WALTER 





INSANITY. 

This most awful affliction that can befall hu- 
manity—this darkening of the soul, the total de- 
privation or distortion of that divine gift which 
distinguishes man from the lower animals, and 
gives him a proud pre-eminence, stamping him 
as the legitimate master of the earth, has, in 
modern times, been made the subject of the 
study of the brightest intellects, and has fur- 
nished occasion for the noblest deeds of true 
philanthropy, public and private. Institutions 
where the iasane receive the kindest and most 
careful treatment, and where the friendless and 
destitute are as well provided for as the opulent 
and well-connected, are multiplying all over the 
land. ‘The inmates of these institutions are 
subjected to only necessary restraint, and to co- 
ercive measures only during those excesses of 
fury which endanger themselves or others. The 
pure air and wholesome diet, seclusion, bathing, 
persevering gentleness, exercise, music, the 
sweet influences of nature—these are found to 
produce wonderful effects. Compare the insane 
of the present day with those of the past cen- 
tury, the modern superintendent with the old- 
fashioned mad-doctor, and no contrast can 
appear more striking. The old system abso- 
lutely punished insanity as if it were a crime; 
and the scourge was as familiar to the hands of 
the mad doctor as to the parochial beadle or to 
the master of the work-house. The London 
fine ladies and gentlemen used to go to see the 
inmates of Bedlam, as they did to see the lions 
in the Tower, and took as much pleasure in 
hearing the ravings of the maniacs as in the wit 
of the Beggar’s Opera. Hogarth’s picture of a 
visit to Bedlam was no caricature, but a plain, 
unvarnished copy of actuality. 

But while we rejoice in this achievement of 
true philanthropy, there is one thing we must 
protest against, viz., the manufacture of insanity 
by false philanthropy. Of old, practically, in- 
sanity was a crime—now, all crime is insanity. 
A black-hearted scoundrel murders a man and 
his wife for the sake of a few dollars to be ex- 
pended in debauchery, and straightway he is 
pronounced insane, and the most frantic efforts 
are made to defeat the ends of justice, on the 
plea that the deliberate criminal was not in his 
right mind. Somebody remembers he used to 
make strange faces when he was a boy—some- 
body else recollects hearing him talk as if he 
were “out of his head”—the criminal aiding 
them by squinting horribly at the jury, or insist- 
ing on wearing his coat inside out; and a pile of 
proof is accumulated, which secures his acquittal 
or his pardon. He is loosed upon society—an 
injured innocent, poor fellow !—his victims wel- 
tering forgotten in their bloody graves, mean- 
while—until he finds it convenient to blow 
somebody’s else brains out, and then he is 
merely incurably insane, and possibly danger- 
ous, and passes the remainder of his days in 
some comfortable lunatic asylum. 

Few people are indignant at a murder now-a- 
days—it is only another case of insanity. Men- 
tal aberration was formerly treated of under the 
heads of mania, melancholy, dementia and idi- 
ocy. It should now be discussed as murder, 
highway robbery, swindling and picking pockets. 
There is nodoubt now that every murderer is 
insane, and the probability is that every gentle- 
man who walks off with his landlord’s silver 
spoons in his pocket, or helps himself to the 
time of day out of his neighbor's fob, is laboring 
under a mental hallucination. The fact is, that 
there is no crime in the present century; and 
that prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and officers of 
justice are the instruments of a barbarous oli- 
garchy, and ought to be abolished. 





Lone Sermons.—The late Rev. Dr. Bogue 
was no friend of long sermons. He said to 
some of his students, “Do you suppose that 
people have nothing to do but to listen to your 
emptiness by the hour?” Lamont says, “ There 
is no excuse for a long sermon ; if it be good, it 
need not be long; and if it be bad, it ought not 
to be long.” Queen Anne, after hearing Dr. 
South, said, “ You have given us an excellent 
sermon, Dr. South; I wish you had had time to 
make it shorter!” Whitefield and Wesley, and 
most of the early Methodists, were short. 





Qverr Appress.—A letter with an Ameri- 
can postmark, lately passed through London, 
bearing the following inscription: “ Zar Alick- 
sander, Esq., Emperor of Rooshy, St. Petersburg, 
Perekop— Crimea.” It was probably the offer 
of a patent Yankee back-action, double-bladed, 
high-pressure, crosscut, compensating balance 
machine for cutting a mile-broad swath right 
through the allied army. 
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Notes anp Dravouts.—A liquor seller in 
a neighboring town has, since the new liquor 
law went into operation, changed his sign. It 
now reads something as follows: ‘Notes and 





‘drafts’ negotiated and sold.” 
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FATHER LAMSON. 

This venerable old man, so well known about 
Boston for his eccentricities, his patriarchal ap- 
pearance, long white beard and light-colored | 
raiment, died recently at Shelburne Falls, at the 
residence of his sons. He invariably carried a 
scythe handle—one of his own inventions, we | 
believe—and this completed his resemblance to 
Father Time in the almanacs. He was a very 
ingenious man, and in his day made some valu- 
able mechanical improvements in various arti- 
cles and implements. Among his contrivances 
was a saddle constructed to give ease to horse 
and rider, and prevent galling, which was highly | 
approved of, and introduced in our dragoon 
corps. He never would patent any of his con- | 
trivances, his sole object in making them known 
being to benefit the public. Shrewd men, how- 
ever, secured patents that his benevolence in- 
duced him to forego. 

Some years ago, his mind became disturbed ; 
his religious notions assumed the form of a ma- 
nia, and he abandoned his family, and took to a 
wandering life, living in the simplest manner, 
preaching in the open air, and seeking to lead 
the same manner of existence as the apostles. 
But the manners of the first years of the Chris- 
tian era did not suit the customs and ordinances 
of the nineteenth century, and our good old 
wanderer was frequently taken into custody by 
officials for disturbing the peace—he, the most 
peaceful and guileless of all living beings! Of 
course, his disordered mind represented them as 
Philistines, godless men, persecutors of the 
righteous, and himself as a Christian martyr, 
suffering for the good cause. Who can tell 
what glorious images of the past, of the days of 
high-souled suffering and fortitude in the midst 
of bloody persecution, filled his imagination ? 
A principled non-resistant, he never contended 
against authority ; and his only weapon was a 
total passivity, which sometimes compelled his 
captors to carry him off bodily upon their 
shoulders from the scene of his arrest. 

We were somewhat familiar with the old man 
in his days of trial, and we always found gentle 
means efficient with him. For sometime pre- 
ceding his death, he had become quite calm and 
rational, and remained quietly at home. There 
was no truth in the story that his relations had 
abandoned him; they used every effort to in- 
duce him to give up his wandering life, but his 
was one of those cases of mania which are only 
aggravated by opposition. But the old man is 
now at rest, and no purer or gentler spirit was 
ever wafted to a better world. 





FIRING ON FLAGS OF TRUCE, 

The British lately made a great outcry about 
the affair at Hango, and some might think that 
they were never guilty of the like. But in Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington will be found an ac- 
count of the firing upon a flag of truce sent into 
Quebee in November, 1775, by Gen. Arnold, 
summoning the garrison to surrender. Col. 
McClean, the British commandant, refused to re- 
ceive it, and fired on the officer who bore it. The 
next month, after the junction of Arnold and 
Montgomery, another flag of truce was sent to 
the same officer, and again fired upon. These 
instances are but a few which the careful student 
of history might adduce. The English are al- 
ways willing to resort to any outrage upon the 
laws of nations when it suits them, or to make a 
great outcry, if their own fraudulent use of flags 
of truce be not permitted. 





CUBAN MATTERS, 

The Captain General of Cuba has issued an 
edict, dated the 20th July, giving to strangers 
arriving at Havana the right to travel to any 
part of the interior, for a period of thirty days 
from the date of the landing permit. This edict, 
however, applies only to those strangers who 
come with regular passports, endorsed by the 
Spanish consuls at the ports from whence they 
sailed to Cuba. If there is no Spanish consul 
at the port of embarkation, it must be signed by 
the consul of some other nation, stating the fact 
that there is no Spanish consul ; and if there is 
no consel at the port, then the passport must be 
certified by the highest record authority in the 
place, with an expression of the facts. 





Lrrerary.—Park Benjamin, Esq., well known 
and esteemed as one of our most popular poets 
and lecturers, has resumed his residence in New 
York, at No. 8, West Fourteenth Street, where 
he will be happy to communicate with managers 
and committees of Lyceums and institutes; and 
with others who may desire his services as attor- 
ney and councillor for authors in the reading and 
disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters 
of copyright, and in all those duties involving 
the preparation of works for the press; and in 
such other matters as relate to books and works 
of art for individuals and public institutions. 





Aw o_p ’Us.—Petratsch Tortan, or Czartan, 
born at Kofrock, in Hungary, in 1537, and died 
in 1722, aged 185 years, was the child of poor 
parents, and carried the children of the fifth 
generation from him in his arms. His food was 
principally milk, and he occasionally took a 
good glass of brandy. No medicine was used 
by him except a purgative prepared from a 
recipe of his grandfather. He had several chil- 
dren over a hundred years old. 





IrELaxp.—The amount of money sent to 
Ireland from the United States in 1854, was 
£1,730,000, or nearly eight million dollars, 
which is one million and a half more than in the 
year 1853. 





A sap Fatit.—A woman was found wander- 
ing about the streets of Philadelphia, a short 
time since, in a state of mania-a-potu, who was 
at one time the wife of one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of New York. 

—_—_——"-—DeS|? Kw 

Tne Capiror.—The present dome of the 
National Capitol is undergoing demolition, to 
make room for a new one. 





Corton.—Cotton, like all other crops this 
7 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


A black snake, five feet long, was killed near 


| Lowell lately, after a fight. 


The Attorney General of New York is said to 
have pronounced the liquor law unconstitutional, 

It is the opinion of the best informed specu- 
lators that “ prices have got to come down.” 

Ship building at Newburyport is looking up, 
and getting lively again. 

A man in Lawrence was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment for girdling shade trees. 

The New Yorkers have been giving sixty 


cents a pound for fresh salmon. 
| 


A man in Iowa was lately carried over a mile 
in a gale. 
Potatoes will soon be sold for twenty-five cents 
abushel. Fine times for poor folks. 
The negro company in Providence, R. L, is 
called the National Guard. 

The inhabitants of Syracuse, N. Y., spend 
$200,000 a year for French needlework. 

The Palmerston ministry still holds on, in 
spite of the indignation of the people. 

An Oneidan, rejoicing in the name of Doxta- 
ter, is 100 years old. 
Major Lewis Cass, Jr., is at a water cure 
establishment in Germany. 

Dr. Chilton, the chemist of New York, says 
that ailanthus trees are not poisonous. 

Felons appear on the ends of fingers and of 
halters. 

Lord Raglan’s funeral escort in the Crimea 
was six miles of Frenchmen! 

Jenny Lind (Mrs. Goldschmidt) declines to 
sing in Paris. Is she afraid ? 

Grisi and Mario have taken their forty-sixth 
farewell of the lyric stage. 

A Chinese lady—a great chess-player—Miss 
Khong-Tka-Faug, istravelling in Europe. 

Saxe says that Holmes, like Sambo, is 
“ science on the bones.” 

In one week 2087 strangers arrived at Sar- 
atoga Springs. 

Two creole ladies of respectability lately played 
a match game of billiards at New Orleans. 

A monument to the gallant Gen. Worth is to 
be erected in the city of New York. 

It turns out that the great Sir Isaac Newton 
was never insane in his life. 





TELEGRAPH TO INDIA, 

The Turkish government have granted an ex- 
clusive concession for a submarine telegraph 
from the Dardanelles to Alexandria. The cost 
will be £120,000, and the line could be com- 
pleted in twelve months. An annual subsidy of 
£4500 for twenty years is to be paid by Turkey 
for the transmission of official messages; and, 
as the communications from India will be accel- 
erated from five to six days when this and the 
general system of telegraphs, now constructing 
in European Turkey, shall have been completed, 
an additional revenue of £10,400 is calculated 
upon by the promoters from that source. At 
the same time proposals are on foot for extend- 
ing the project to India, by carrying the commu- 
nication via Suez and Aden to Kurrachee, at the 
mouth of the indus, where it would connect with 
the lines already in operation, or in course of 
construction, by the East India Company through- 
out the various presidencies. The total length 
from the Dardanelles to Kurrachee is about four 
thousand miles, and the sum required for the 
whole {including the submarine line to Alexan- 
dria) would be £850,000. Application has been 
made to the India-house for support, in the 
shape of an annual allowance of £30,000 a year, 
subject to reduction in proportion to the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. The entire line to 
India may, it is estimated, be completed in two 
years. 





THE USE OF TOBACCO, 

The London Morning Chronicle says that to- 
bacco is one of the necessaries of life in Eng- 
land. It is no longer a mere luxury, but enters 
into consumption among the masses, who are 
taxed severely for it. Great Britain levies a 
duty of £4,500,000, or three shillings per pound 
on tobacco, making a tax of nearly 75 cents on 
each man, woman and child in that kingdom. 
Twenty eight millions of pounds are annually 
consumed in Great Britain. For manufactured 
tobacco, we find that Canada is our best custo- 
mer, England the next, British American colo- 
nies the third, Australia the fourth. 





Rive Tomato Pickies.—Select handsome 
sized tomatoes, wash and prick them with a 
fork, lay them in dry salt 24 hours, then soak 
them in equal quantities of vinegar and water 24 
hours ; take them out and lay them down in a 
crock with sliced onions ; first a layer of toma- 
toes, then onions, with cinnamon, cloves and 
brown sugar, and then cover the whole with ci- 
der vinegar. 

Farting to Congver.—A young lady 
slipped and fell in State Street, Albany, a 
short time since, and was picked up by a young 
gentleman, and as she had sprained her ankle, 
he called a coach, and took her home. Of course 
he had to call repeatedly to inquire after her 
health ; and finally, popped the question, and 
was accepted. 








AprLe Orcuarps.—A distinguished agri- 
culturist, who has 1000 apple trees, and intends 
to set outas many more, says that if apples will 
sell at 25 cents a bushel, they are his most profit- 
able crop; and if they will not sell, they are the 
cheapest food he can raise for his animals. 





BreatuinG.—A healthy person takes in 
about a pint of air ata breath. He breathes a 
thousand times in an hour, and requires about 
fifty-seven hogsheads of air in twenty-four hours. 





—-_—-—S 
On a Wacer.—A lady recently walked up 
and down Mount Washington from the Notch 
side, on a wager of one thousand dollars, and 
won the wager. 


oe 





Loox ovt.—A German astronomer says that 
¢ 


in twenty millions of years from now, the world 








year, bids fair to be a good one. 


will be destroyed by a comet. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL Jj 
For the present week embraces the following contents 
“ Fidelity and Principle,’ a tale by Wittiam Comsroce 

“The Best of Bons and Brothers,” a story by E.tan 
A. Montartr 

“Mrs. Chester's Reformation,” a tale by Auyes Lesus 

* Jealousy and Patriotism,” @ Legend of the ( barter 
Oak, by Ben: Pertey Poors 

* The Shaded Porch,” verses by Eveuna M F. Bas- 
wa 


MIN 
* Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ poem by Tayior J. 
Hon 


NT 
“ The Hopes that bloomed in Youth,” verses by Finusy 
Jounson. 

** It is well,’ verses by W. A. Fouad. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

We give another of our State scenes, illustrating the 
coat of arms of Connecticut, with characteristic represen- 
tations of its primitive settlement 

Three views of Trieste, in Italy, and of localities in the 
place. giving first a view of the Square of the Exchange; 
second, a view of the Port; and third, the grand Square. 

Portrait of Nathan Richardson, the well-known propri- 
etor of the Musical Exchange, Boston 

View of the Grand Plaza in the city of Mexico 

A picture of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

View of the Round Till Water Cure Institution at 
Northampton, Mass. 

A representation of the new Clay Monument at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

View of the City of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Portrait of Thomas De Quincey. 

View of the New York Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse. 

Representation of a Water Wheel at Valparaiso, South 
America, moved by dog power. 

View of the Merchant's Exchange, at Toronto, Canada. 

United States Steamer Baltic, crossing the Atlantic 

e%e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
n the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 





An Italian translation of Layard’s “ Nine- 
veh,” by Count Ercole Malvasia Tortorelli, has 
appeared at Bologna. 

Miss Fanny Cathcart, second surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Sir George Cathcart, is to be a 
Maid of Honor to the Queen. 

The Weimar monument, which it is intended 
to erect to Goethe and Schiller, will probably be 
finished in 1857. 

It is understood that the Emperor of the 
French has written a letter to Lady Raglan, in 
which more than ordinary feeling is displayed. 

It is reported at Clonmel that Mr. John 
O’Connell has accepted a Government situation 
worth £1200 a year, and that in consequence he 
will resign the representation of that town. 

It is said that shells thirty six inches in diam- 
eter, and weighing upward of a ton each, are 
being manufactured at the Lowmoor Iron 
Works, England, for the use of the British ar- 
tillery before Sebastopol. 

General Pelissier has lately presented to the 


Library of Algiers a volume of the “ History of © 


the Lite of Christ,” which was taken in the 
chapel of the Cemetery of Sebastopol. It is in 
the Sclavonian language. 

The Governor of the Mauritius has offered 
£15,000, and the Governor of Bourbon £10,000 
per annum, for a monthly mail to Ceylon or 
Aden, or via the Cape of Good Hope, if it could 
be accomplished in the same time. 

The Hollando-Belgian Railway Company has 
replaced all unmarried single men on the line by 
married men, the reason being that the women 
will be able to attend to the signals whilst the 
men are employed in repairing the earthworks. 

It is said that the poorer classes of Chinese in 
the neighborhood of Hong Kong, sell their chil- 
dren, from seven to ten years of age, for twenty- 
four cents each, the purchasers to use them as 
servants. Girls from ten to fifteen years bring 
upwards of a dollar. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





Lying rides on debt’s back. 

It is the lucky men who need no counsel. 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. 

Good words cost nothing, but are worth much. 

He that fears you present will hate you absent. 

Innocence and mysteriousness never dwell 
long together. 

The first step toward useful knowledge, is to 
be able to detect falsehood. 

If you say he is ungrateful, you can impute 
to him no more detestable act. 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less 
wise, than each of them appear. 

He that can only rule the storm, must yield to 
Him who can both raise and rule it. 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse 
safely, and conciliate those you cannot conquer. 

Anything may become nature to man: the 
rare thing is to find a nature thatis traly natural. 

That which is great or splendid is not always 
laudable, but whatever is laudable must be great. 

Man naturally thinks proudly and haughtily 
of himself, and thinks thus of nobody but hia» 
self. 

The Admiral of Castile said, that he who 
marries a wife, and he who goes to war, must 
necessarily submit to everything that may 
happen. 

Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is 
bald; if you seize her by the forelock, you may 
hold her, but, if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who “took it for granted,” found 
it something else. 

“Thomas, spell ingenuity.” “ Yes, sir; In- 
dian-knew-a-T.” ‘Go to the head.” 

A Con for the Agricultural Mind.—When does 
a cow make good meat! When it’s (s)potted. 








Mrs. Partington’s Ike has bought # horse that 
is so spirituous that he always goes off in a de- 
canter, 

A printer out west, whose first son happened 
to be a very short, fat little fellow, named him 
Brevier Fullface Jones. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says that the young 
lady who “thought she would have died”’ so 
many times, is now enjoying excellent health. 

“ My dear sir,” said a candidate, accosting a 
sturdy wag on the day of election, “ 1’m very 
glad to see you.” “You needn't be—l've 
voted.” 

There is a Quaker in New York so down on 
the sinfulness of music, that he will not tolerate 
a cat about the house because its ‘‘in’ards”’ are 





composed of fiddle-strings. 

“ Does your razor take hold well?” inquired 
an agonized sufferer of the tonsorial operator 
“ Yes,”’ was the consoling reply, ‘it takes hold 
first rate, but it don’t let go worth a cent.” 


1 


At market a lady la 






her hand upon a joint 
of veal, said: “1 think, Mr. Jones, this veal is 
not so white as usual.” ‘Put on your gloves, 
madam, and you'll think differently.” The 
veal was ordered home. 





green 


It is said that there are some people so 
in the mountain district of acky, that they 
followed a wagon, which happened to pass that 
way, twenty miles, just to see whether the hind 
wheels would overtake the fore ones. 














Onill and Scissors. 


The Waukegan ( Wis.) Gazette chronicles a 


heroic act of a boy im that vi 





nity who Was car- 
’ 


rving the mail. As he was driving along in the 
edge of the evening, a footpad dashed upon him 
with the design of robling the mail, The boy 
drew a hammer bandle which he happened to 
have with him, and levelling it at the robber, 
threatened to blow his brains out with it. The 
robber ran for his life. 

On the Ene Railroad the Dunkirk express 
drawn by engine 159 ran from Susquehanna to 
Hornelisvilie, 142 uiales, in precisely three hours 
and forty-four minutes; or deducting thirty six 
minutes for stoppages, in three hours and eight 
minutes running time! Allowing, also, for ime 
lost in approaching and departng from stations, 
the speed of the train could not have been less 
than a mile a minute, or sixty miles an hour! 

Mrs. J. Perry, at the Parker House, New Bed- 
ford, was filling one of the self-heating flat-irons 
with alcohol from a demijohn, when the alcohol 
in the tron took fire, and communicated with that 
in the demijohn, and then set fire to her dress, 
She ran down stairs, where several gentlemen 
seized her, and throwing her upon the floor, ex- 
tinguished the burning dress without injury to 
her. 

The advantages of a law for compulsory vacci- 
nation are proved from the fact that in Great Bri- 
tain, previous to the passage of such a law, 
about thirty in every one thousand deaths were 
occasioned by small-pox, while in various Euro- 
pean countries, where such a law has for many 
years been in force, the number of deaths from 
small-pox averaged not more than four to a thou- 
sand. 

Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has confirmed 
more than 600 persons during the last ecelesias- 
tical year—an increase of forty per cent. over 
any previous year. Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland, contirmed 953 the last year—more 
than twice the average number of previous 
years. ‘The membership of the Episcopalian 
church in Maryland has doubled in fitwen years, 

In Europe the chemists are visited every year 
by a committee of medical men, whose duty it is 
to examine the drugs sold, and rigorously to in- 
vestigate whether genuine or not; if not, after 
two or more fines, loss of license is the conse- 
quence. At the same time, no drag of a poison- 
ous nature is allowed to be sold by a chemist 
without a prescription. 

An old gentleman, named Thomas, was struck 
dead by lightning, on the farm of Washington 
Irving, up the North River. He was standing in 
a hay field at the time, with a bright steel pitch- 
fork in his hand, which attracted the fluid. De- 
ceased was formerly of the firm of Thomas, 
Franklin & Co., hardware merchants in Pearl 
street, N. Y. 

It is estimated that there are from 1500 to 
1800 sewing machines running at the present 
time in Boston. They are mostly worked by girls, 
some of whom earn as high as $14 per week. It 
is said that the average wages of sewing machine 
girls is about six dollars, being a traction more 
than shoemakers’ average. 

The * Young America” steam fire engine had 
a very successful trial at New Orleans. Steam 
was produced in ten minutes, two pipes were at- 
tached, and the “ machine’’ was played three 
quarters of an hour to the delight and astonish- 
ment of a large crowd of spectators. 

Mr. Seth A. Curtis, a very worthy citizen of 
Gloucester, R.1., hung himself from his bed- 
post, by a skein of yarn. He had been sick for 
some time, and suffered much. The thought of 
dying was so insupportable, that he sought death 
by violent means. 

At Springville, Erie county, N. Y., Miss Me- 
linda Cook, both young and pretty, broke into 
the house of Joseph Hopkins, and robbed it of 
$110 in cash. She suhsequently betrayed her- 
self by offering one of the stolen bills in payment 
for gew-gaws. 

There is a couple in Cincinnati, who have been 
engaged to be married for the past five years, 
but no time has occurred within that period 
when they were both out of prison at the same 
time. 

Mr. Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, adopted 
avery primitive mode of keeping his apparel 
dry, at atime when he had no change of suit; he 
simply took off his clothes, and sat upon them in 
a bundle until the rain was over. 

The mother of Horace Greeley died at Wayne, 
Erie county, Pa., on the 27th of July. The father 
of Mr. Greeley is still living. 

The spirits have communicated that Dr. Kane 
is dead—crushed by the ice—and most of his 
crew are in the spirit world, We shall see. 

There exists, perhaps, a higher average of in- 
dividual well-being in Philadelphia than in any 
other city in the world. 


Marriages, 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William Cromp- 
ton to Mise Louisa Bailey. 

By Kev. Mr. Kandall, Mr. Augustus T. Cramer to Miss 
Mary Aon Nichols 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Sylvester Stevens to Mise Har- 
rict O. Leach. 

By Kev. Mr. Welch, Mr. John Wood to Miss Eliza Mo- 
Awiey. 

By Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Francis D. Lincoln to Miss 
Lydia A. Smith 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Newton Morton to Miss Elia 
C. Higgins. 

By Kev. Mr. Parker, Mr. John W. Walker to Miss Cath- 
arine E. Sawyer. 

At Charlestown, Mr. James Guanan to Mrs. Annie 
Peckham 

At South Boston, Mr. George W. Jacobs to Mise Mary 
B. Fowler 

At Dorchester, Mr. James Shaw to Miss Anna Caroline 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Howe, Mr. Noble &. Geer t 
Miss Lizzie True. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Ithmsel Tripp to Mrs. Sarah 
Moreelander 

At Newton, Mr. Samuel R. Stone to Miss Mary C. 
Winsiow 

At Salem, Mr. Aaron W. Morse to Mrs. Mary Dar- 
rington 

At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph B. Davis to Miss Cylinds 
H. Lord 

At Newport, R. I.. Mr. E. W. Jordan to Miss Elizabeth 


Deaths, 


In thie city, Mise Grace Flagg. 75; Mr. John BR. Fite 
gerald, 28, Captain Andrews Blanchard 71; Mre. Jane 
Titeomb, 1%; Mre Naomi Foster, 62 

At Charlestown, Mre Augusta H.. wife of Mr James 
Miss Mary Aiden, J), & teacher in the 








At Cambridge, Mre. Lacetta T , wife of Hon. John far- 
gent, 48 

At West Newton, Mre. Susan B Fitz, wife of Mr. Ase 
¥itz, Sl 

At Dorchester, Mra. Abby Rolland, wife of Mr Frank 
8. Kaggles. 15 

At Stoneham, Mr. John T., son of the late Pnelling 
Powe + 

At Newburyport, Mre. Eeoma E , wife of Mr Theodore 
Pearson, 2 

At Northampton, Mre Acrelia R.. wife of Mr George 


| D. Charter. 2 


At Manchester, N H . Mise Flien Byrnes, & 

At Portland, Capt. James Karklief! # 

At Vhiladelpiia, Mr. Joseph 5, som of the late Tixeothy 
J. Dyre 

At Providence, R I. Mr Edmond J RK. Brown, B 

At Springfield, Mr Seth Andrews, 3 

At Killiegweorth. Mre Mary Nort 7 

At New Haven. Mra. Kath Hotch tive, #1 

At Great Barring Mr Edwart A. Guibert 

At Ware Mrs ¢ 

At Palmer. Mr Jone Gameell, 

At Westport, M Mre fosan A Colby, 2 

At Com! Creek. Kangas. Mr J T *tome, 

At New Orieans. Mr Alexander) Brown, & 

On beard steamer Star of the West. Mre Earriet N 
wife of Mr James © Harvey, 41 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TIS MOTHER, 
BY HARRY HAZELTON. 
Who calls the childish prattler to her side, 
And kisses sweet that brow of purest mould? 
Who tells the little son, he may confide 
His troubled sorrows to her? Who will fold 
The erring child unto her breast, and hide 
All youthful follies? Who will never scold 
The bright-eyed schoolboy for his franks so wild? 
‘Tis mother—ever gentle, ever mild! 


When verging into manhood, who will long 
To ‘trip it on the light, fantastic toe?” 

When mingling with proud fashion’s selfish throng— 
When lured by rosy wine—that subtle foe 

To all that’s manly—who forgives the wrong 
Thou’st done to her, and with that voice so low, 

Recalls thy pride? Wast ‘t not thy mother’s joy 

To first forgive, and then reclaim her boy! 


When lured by distant lands of beauty rare. 

And priceless treasures which the eye will meet— 
When after years of trouble, toil and care, 

No son returns the mother’s eye to greet? 
Who soothes the maiden of thy choice, so fair, 

And bids her hope, and in those accents sweet, 
Speaks of thy honor, and thy love so true? 
*Tis mother’s voice—’T was ever kind to you. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE COQUETTE. 


BY MISS M. A. AVERY. 


Ir Miss Ellen was fair, so was Stella Cline, 
and if Ellen was an arrant coquette, Miss Stel- 
la—who is to be the heroine of this little story— 
was, by some, feelingly accused of that odious 
crime. Being keen and witty, lively and pretty, 
she attracted much attention from the gentle- 
men of her native place; and the fact of her 
being the daughter of one of its wealthiest men 
didn’t at all lessen her attractions in their eyes ; 
so that she had a fine chance for speculation in 
hearts, and, for a time, was just thoughtless 
enough to consider it fine sport. 

“Why will you be so wild and thoughtless, 
Stella?” said Susan, her elder and more digni- 
fied sister, one day. “It really hurt my feelings 
to see you so rude to Arthur Bruce this morn- 
ing, and I know he felt it deeply. He knew 
well enough that you and Juliet were making 
fun of him; an’ he showed it by his heightened 
color. He is a stranger here, and as such, de- 
serves to be treated with more politeness than 
you and Juliet seem willing to bestow upon 
him.” 

“Well, he needn’t be so odd and awkward, 


clownish and glum, then, if he don’t want to be | 


laughed at. Why, he didn’t say five words all 
last evening, except when father asked him some 
questions ; did he, Juliet ?” 

“T didn’t count them, but it may have been a 
trifle more,” said Juliet, laughing. 

“IT know—it’s easy enough to sce that he is 
very bashful, has never seen much society, and 
does not feel at ease among strangers, as yet ; 
but if Iam any judge of looks and bumps, you 
will find that our young schoolmaster is not sucit 
a noodle as you take him to be, and that there is 
more sense and intellect in that fine head of his 


| 








than half a dozen of our Chichester beaux could | 


display, all put together.” 


“Ah; but will you include Nick Rainsford 


among that number, Susan ?” 

“You know I don’t, well enough,” said Su- 
san, blushing. 

“T don’t know it neither; and I declare, Juli- 
et, I believe Mr. Bruce has made a great im- 
pression. I must tell Nick to look out for 
breakers.” 

“You'll do no such thing, Stella; but if you 


did, you’d have your labor for your pains, for , 
Nicholas knows you too well to believe it. But ° 


to be serious, girls, I do really wish you’d be 
more considerate in your treatment of Mr. 
Bruce, for all who know say that he is a very 
deserving young man, if he is poor; and that 
he has, by great exertion, obtained a first rate 
education, and bids fair to become something 
a little above the common class of young men.” 

“Well, it’s nothing to us if he does; is it, 
Juliet? And for myself, I’m sure I shouldn't 


want anything of such a donkey, if he were to | 
become the governor, I can tell you, Miss Moni- | 


tress.” 

“You don’t know that. And supposing now 
that I should prophesy that you will one, or 
both, be in love with the same donkey before six 
months are over, What would you say to that ?” 
said Susan, laughing. 

“That you were a false prophet, and a fool 
into the bargain ; for I should much sooner fall 
in love with the ‘man in the moon,’ ”’ said Stel- 
la, shortly. 

“Ay, or Louis Melton,” said Juliet Day, ro- 
guishly, as she ran out of the room, laughing— 
fearing, perhaps, a box on the ear for her sauci- 
ness. 

Mr. Cline had accommodated the young 
teacher with board, for the reason that he had 


once known and highly esteemed his parents, | 
who had been dead for years; so that Miss | 


Stella was likely to have a good chance to make 
him the butt for her ridicule for some time if she 
thought best. But somehow, after a few days 
spent so much in his society, she, and Juliet 
Day, too—who was a frequent caller—seemed 
to forget that he was such an awkward donkey 
as they at first imagined him to be. And when 
they began to find out the extent of his acquire- 
ments, heard him talk eloquently with Mr. 
Cline, and the old doctor and minister, upon 
some very abstruse subjects, read elegantly, and 
play beautifully upon his flute, as an accompani- 
ment to their singing, they forgot it altogether. 
And when, by degrees, his reserve and diffi- 
dence wore away, they found that he could be a 
very conversable and genial companion; and 
then all the fault Miss Stella in her heart could 
find with him was, that he was too much occu- 
pied with his books, out of school hours, to 
please her. She liked reading herself well 
enough, but it would be much more pleasant, 
she thought, to have a more social boarder. 
The rarity of his genial moods, perhaps en- 
hanced their value in her eyes, and somewhat 
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piqued her vanity. She had always before been 
able to attract the notice of all the gentlemen 
who came in her way; but he would sometimes 
sit for hours, apparently so absorbed in his 
books that he did not notice her, or any one 
else, at all—though she sometimes thought he 
was not so regardless as he seemed, and saw and 
heard things not intended for his eye or ear; 
and she had some reason for the supposition one 
evening, when Juliet called for her on her way 
to a party at Mr. Harlem’s. He seemed deeply 
absorbed in his book, by the west window, after 
tea, while they conversed in low tones by the 
door. 

“So Nick and Susan are not going,” said 
Juliet; “and we must go alone, if at all. But 
there’s Bruce ; he’s invited. Isn’t he going ?” 

“Are you going to the party this evening, la- 
dies ?” said Bruce, rising, and laying down his 
book. “Ifso, I should be happy to accompany 

you.” 

Of course they wanted a beau enough to ac- 
cept the offer, and for the first time that night 
Bruce attended the proud belles of Chichester ; 
but it was not the last time, by any means ; for, 
having once broken the ice, and found that his 
company was acceptable, he did not afterwards 
hesitate in offering his services, when occasion 
offered. And the occasions soon became very fre- 
quent, too, as the season advanced and the even- 
ings grew longer; for there were parties, and 
singing schools, and the meetings of the Chi- 
chester Benevolent Society, and the Friday 
evening lectures, and we don’t know how many 
more things to be attended to, though we must 
not suppose these fair ladies were always tied to 
the young schoolmaster, when there were a doz- 
en others anxious to gain their favor, with all 
the benefit of old acquaintance and previous 
propositions to back their claims. No, indeed! 
They were belles, and bells ring and make a 
noise in the world. 

Juliet Day had her admirers ; and as for Stel- 
la, there was Louis Melton, the young merchant, 


who was considered one of the best matches in’ 


Chichester by more than one fair miss; and 
Henry Walworth, the minister’s eldest son, a 
student at the university ; and James Sinclair 
and William Ward, two young farmers ; and we 
don’t know how many more, all anxious to ob- 
tain the siightest notice, and all, for the present, 
kept in leading strings by the coquettish girl, 
who seemed in no hurry to choose from the lot, 
so long as all flattered, and paid her devoted 
attention wherever she appeared. 

Melton, who was a fine-looking fellow, was 
supposed by many to be the favored one ; but of 
this he was not so sure as other people, for he 
knew very well that when with him, she always 
avoided all conversation that would lead to the 
subject nearest his heart ; and that he had never 
as yet been able to get in a word on the subject 
edgewise. He loved Stella Cline, and hitherto 
had had pretty fair hopes of ultimately winning 
the heart and hand of his wayward mistress, in 
spite of all rivals; but when Arthur Bruce came 
upon the arena, with his intellectual face, difli- 
dent manners, and fine dark eyes, and became 
an inmate of Stella’s home, he began to feel 
such pangs of jealousy as none of her other 
admirers had ever been able to arouse in his 
breast—a jealousy that displayed itself almost 
unconsciously in such little slights, vexations 
and annoyances to its object, as no gentleman of 
right feelings would have been willing to display, 
without a sufficient cause ; and he did this, too, 
in ways that were most mortifying to Bruce, 
thus displaying his own meanness. 

Unfortunately for Bruce, the remarks Stella 
had made upon him the morning after his ar- 
rival in the place, had taken wings, and thus, 
upon every convenient occasion afterwards, Mel- 
ton called him Stella Cline’s donkey—some- 
times even in his hearing, although he, for a 
long time, knew not what was meant by the 
allusion, and was too proud to ask. He was, of 
course, annoyed by the frequent and petty in- 
sults he received from Melton and his clique ; 
but he found some true friends, whose kindness 
and sympathy amply compensated him for their 
ill will; and among these, William Ward, who, 
possibly, would have been better pleased to have 
the unpretending stranger win the prize he cov- 
eted, than the proud, supercilious Melton, who, 
because he held the exalted position of tape 
measurer, and butter and cheese weigher, to the 
people of Chichester and vicinity, looked down 
with disdain upon the young farmers and me- 
chanics around him, as upon inferior beings, 
even when they were eve:y way his superiors in 
abilities. 

“You wonder, Bruce, why it is that Melton 
and his loungers persecute you in this small 
way, do you?” said Ward to him one day. “I 
can tell you. It is your position at Mr. Cline’s 
that excites their envy. They fear a rival in 
you, that’s all.” 

“A rival! Why, I’m merely a boarder, and 
have put forth no pretensions of any kind.” 

“Ts don’t take much to excite Melton’s jeal- 
ousy, and ever since you went with Stella to 
Mr. Harlem’s, he has shown his ill will, and pa- 
raded the silly speeches she thoughtlessly made 
upon you when you first came here. He loves 
Stella Cline, as well as so selfish a fellow can 
love any one but himself; and many have 
thought she favored his suit; but his present ill 
concealed jealousy of you proves to me that 
they’ve been mistaken.” 

“You seem to have studied the subject deep- 
ly, my friend,” said Bruce, looking up, smil- 
ingly and searchingly in Ward’s face. 

The blood mounted to Ward’s cheek, and he 
cast down his eyes. 

“Yes, Bruce,” he said, feeling that he had 
betrayed himself, “I have studied it—to my cost, 
too. Ihave loved and do love Stella Cline bet 
ter than any other woman; but I’m not a favor- 
ed lover. I was not one to be put off with smiles 
and jokes from year to year—I would know my 
fate ; and when I found out what it was, I knew 
that I had been deceived, and that Stella Cline 
was an incorrigible coquette.” 

“You are severe, Ward. You must allow 
that a girl cannot return every lover’s passion,” 
said Bruce, earnestly. 





“ Yes, I know; and yet she need not look and © 


act encouragement till he proposes, and then give 
a decided refusal.” 

“Did Miss Cline do that, Ward ?” 

“ She certainly did, if I’m any judge of such 
things; and now that I have unguardedly ex- 
posed my disappointment and mortification to 
you, I would just warn you to beware of her art 
yourself; but don’t expose me.” 

Brace walked home that night ina deep study, 
thinking over all that he had heard of Stella, and 
comparing what he had himself seen, by it. He 
knew that she had at first laughed at his awk- 
wardness ; but for that he could hardly find it in 
his heart to blame her, as he was sufficiently 
conscious that he did not then appear to advan- 
tage; but he knew that she had since then ap- 
peared well enough pleased with his company 
and attentions. 

“Can it be that it is only the deceit of a co- 
quette ?—a bait to win a silly fish into the net ?” 
he asked himself. “TI will not believe it. Poor 
Ward’s disappointment makes him judge her too 
harshly ; and yet do not her looks, and her gay, 
good nature and witty speeches, continually ex- 
ert an attractive influence upon all around her— 
perhaps, unconsciously, to herself? They do 
upon me, that’s certain. I every day feel in- 
creasing pleasure in her society—every hour 
find myself thinking more of her smiles and 
her approval—every minute, when I am near 
her, find my eyes wandering from the books, 
once my delight, to that interesting volume—her 
form and features. And why it is so, I have 
never before seriously inquired of myself; never 
before have I critically analyzed my feelings ; 
and what but love, a passion I have before 
known nothing of, could create such all-absorb- 
ing sensations? Yes, it must be so. I do love 
her, and that is the reason I have been so blind 
to her faults, so charmed by her society, so glad 
when I came home to find her alone, that we 
might talk unrestrainedly of all that we have 
heard, read, and seen; so rejoiced whenever 
there is an @pportunity to walk with her alone, 
and study the book of nature around us, made 
all the more beautiful by her enchanting pres- 
ence. But to what does it all lead? Strange 
that I never thought of it before! I am as poor 
as a church mouse, and in no situation to marry 
if I wished it; and it’s not at all likely she 
weuld think seriously for a moment of marrying 
me, brought up in the midst of wealth as she 
has been. If I were only rich! I wonder if I 
ever shall be. I have had a long dream; but I 
must try to awake from it to the hard reality, 
and think of something else.” 

F.om that evening, Scella felt that there was 
a marked change in Bruce’s manner towards 
herself, from some cause, she knew not what. 
From being free and confiding, and plainly 
showing the pleasure he felt in her society, he 
grew reserved again, courted his books with 
greater assiduity than ever, and seemed to shun 
all appearance of intimacy, designedly, almost 
rudely. Stella felt the change deeply; for if 
the truth must be told, she had now more than 
begun to love Arthur Bruce. She had been gay 
and thoughtless, and never before, in reality, 
realized the pain she was inflicting upon others 
by her coquettish behaviour, looking upon it 
more in the light of a play than anything 
else. But now, when her own feelings had be- 
come deeply interested, she began to under- 
stand what others might feel in similar cireum- 
stances. A bitter pang shot through her heart 
as she thought of it, and a change from that 
hour came o’er the spirit of her dreams. One 
evening Bruce came home and found Stella 
alone, her father and sister being out for a call. 

“ You look very sad and pale to-night, Miss 
Stella,” he couldn’t help saying ; “and I have 
noticed that you frequently do of late. Are you 
not well ¢” 

“Yes, well enough,” said she, rather shortly. 

“But you certainly do seem changed, Miss 
Cline.” 

“Itis you who are changed, Mr. Bruce, and 
not 1; and I would now like to ask, if I have 
offended you in any way ?” said she, looking up 
with a slight blush. 

“ Offended me! No, certainly not. But why 
do you think so ?” 

“QO, you seemed all at once so cold and re- 
served to me that I imagined you were offended. 
I thought in some of my wild moods, I might 
have said or done something to wound your 
feelings, as 1 have sometimes done to others, to 
my sorrow.” 

“Are you then sorry for such things, Miss 
Stella?” 

“Nobody is mere so, sometimes, than I am, 
in spite of my gay nature; and of late more 
than ever.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I more frequently see the conse- 
quences of my past folly and thoughtlessness.” 

“ Will you tell me what they are ?” said he, 
earnestly. 

“That were another piece of folly to be re- 
pented of, if I should tell you,” said she, smiling 
rather sadly. 

“T think not; and perhaps I could absolve 
you, if you would confess willingly,” said he, 
smiling. 

“No, you wouldn’t be willing to forgive some 
of the follies I can think of, so I dare not con- 
fess to you.” 

“ Come, supposing I could help you; where 
shall we begin ‘” 

“ With yourself, perhaps,” said Stella, looking 


down. 

“Well, then. You langhed at me, and called 
me names, perhaps ?” 

“And can you forgive me, if I did?” said 
she, in a low tone and with a blushing cheek. 

“Forgive you? Yes. But you confess it; 
do you ?” 

“T suppose I must; and will own to being 
very sorry for my rudeness afterwards,” said 
she, seriously. 

“That score then is settled; and now for 
more serious ones. Some of your male friends 
could, perhaps, bring worse charges against 
you than that.” 

“ Of what nature?” said she, in some sur- 
prise. 
“O,such as raising their hopes up to the 
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skies, and then, by some little word or look, 
lowering them down to the earth, or a little 
lower.” 

“If I have ever done such things, I could 
new sincerely wish them undone,” said Stella, 
somewhat confusedly. 

“And how long is it since your repentance 
commenced ?” 

“Some time. But tell me now, if some one 
hasn’t been filling your head with some of my 
misdemeanors ?” 

“Only a few,” said he, smiling at her earn- 
estness, but with a slightly scornful look. 

“And that, then, is the reason of your re- 
serve ; you despise—” 

“If I were not firmly convinced of her co- 
quetry, those words, and looks, and tones, 
would give me courage to tell her how deeply I 
love her, in spite of all this studied coldness,” 
thought Bruce, as he gazed upon her face till the 
warm blood mounted to the temples, and the 
sparkling eyes were modestly cast down. Then 
he remembered her last words, and starting 
from his reverie, he said : 

“People are sometimes reserved in self-de- 
fence when they fear to expose their feelings, or 
their ignorance ; but we will be better friends in 
future—will we not ?” 

“Just as you please,” said Stella, coldly, as 
she left the room. 

“T could almost swear I saw tears in her eyes 
as she went out,” said Bruce to himself. “ What 
if she does love—pshaw! what am I thinking 
of? Her feelings were wounded by my words ; 
and it was ungenerous and impolite to twit her 
of it, even if she were a coquette. I must ask 
her pardon. But O, how can I live here day af- 
ter day without exposing this love, which I feel 
is every day growing stronger? If 1 stay much 
longer, I shall make a fool of myself.” 

In the privacy of her own apartment, Stella 
gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 

“T see it all now,” she thought, “as plain as 
daylight. He really loves me, but believing I 
am a coquette, he despises me. , how bitterly 
do I now regret that I ever gave any one reason 
to call me so! The sin has certainly brought 
its own punishment.” 

“Why, what’s all this about?” said Susan 
Cline, bursting into the room, suddenly. “ ‘There 
is Bruce below, walking the room like Banquo’s 
ghost, and Stella above, weeping as if her heart 
were breaking, which I’m afraid it is.” 

Stella pouted, and dashed off the tears as 
quickly as possible ; and in answer to Susan’s 
repeated inquiries as to what was the matter, 
said : 

“ Didn’t you never have a fit of the blues, you 
simpleton ¢” 

“Ay ; but it’s something new for you, I should 
think. Tell me now, Stella, isn’t Master Bruce 
at the bottom of the affair?” 

“ Master Bruce !”’ said she, scornfully ; “as if 
I haven’t half a dozen lovers to plague me, 
without troubling myself about Master Bruce !” 

“ Yes, 1 know it, and what is more, that you 
are sowing fruitful seeds of sorrow and trouble 
by encouraging so many, as you begin to find 
out to your cost.” 

“I don’t encourage them,” said she, between 
alaugh andacry. ‘ And how can I help it, if 
they will keep around me, like a swarm of mos- 
quitoes, each one trying to get a bite; or flies 
around a honey-pot.” 

“But I thought you realy did like Melton, 
Stella. What has set you against him, pray ?” 

“Vm not against him; but I’ve been out of 
patience with him ever since he began to din the 
donkey in my ears.” 

“Well, you alone were to blame for that, for 
you should never have given him occasion. 
Punishment follows sin.” 

“ T know it, and that’s the reason I don’t like 
to hear it at every turn.” 

After that time, Stella and Bruce met less 
formally, and confidence was apparently restor- 
ed between them. They walked, read and talk- 
ed together much oftener than they had ever 
done before; and as she grew more free and 
confiding, the power of her fascisation over 
him was increased to such a degree that he was 
upon the point of following Ward’s example, in 
disclosing his feelings to her, when an incident 
occurred that clouded all his bright visions, and 
upset every plan he had heretofore dreamed of, 
or matured. 

His term was just closing, and he had agreed 
to let the committee know next day whether he 
would commence another, when he was called 
upon to attend a wedding party in the village, at 
Mr. Randall’s. The house was crowded with 
guests, among whom were several strangers, 
friends of the parties, from a distance. One of 
these—a Mr. Waldo—seemed particularly struck 
with the appearance of Stella Cline, who was 
present; and after the ceremony was over, 
sought and obtained an introduction, and for 
some time kept up a spirited conversation with 
her. He was finally called away, when she rose 
and joined her friend, Jaliet Day, in a promen- 
ade through the rooms. 

Bruce had seen the whole affair across the 
room, and could not help feeling a pang of jeal- 
ousy, as he surveyed the stranger’s handsome 
face and noble form; and wishing to compose 
his disturbed mind, he went out and seated him- 
self in a window seat of the only room he found 
empty. And he sat there musing upon the 
slight foundation upon which his hopes rested, 
and the danger they were in of being over- 
thrown, when the two young ladies came saun- 
tering into the room, and stopped to examine 
some engravings that were lying on the centre- 
table. They seemed in high spirits, and Bruce 
was just rising to join them, when Miss Day 
said, somewhat archly : 

“O, how do you like Mr. Waldo, Stella? I 
saw that he obtained an introduction, after star- 
ing at you a full hour.” 

“All people stare at new faces—don’t they ? 
It’s the way men always do.” 

“Perhaps so; bus tell me what you think of 
him.” 

“O, he is a very agreeable, handsome fellow, 
and there are few who can compare with him, in 
my estimation.” 
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**So—so—we shall have another love affair 
off hand, or I’m mistaken.” 

“ You're not so sure of that, Miss Suspicion, 
in my case.” 

“Ah, but I take the papers, and can read Cu- 
pid’s phonographic characters as well as another, 
so please to own up, Miss Loveliness.”” 

“ When there’s anything to own ; but serious. 
ly, Juliet, who is this Mr. Waldo ?”’ 

“Why, he is a young lawyer, just commene- 
ing business in Salem; and he is the son of old 
Mr. Waldo, the minister up in Pepetog.” 

“ Then, of course, he’s as poor as Tom Prop- 
er’s old cat.” 

* Poor! Well, what if he is, if he has only 
the talent that wins the gold. I, really, sat 
there thinking what a fine couple you'd make, 
and I’m not going to have my imaginary match 
spoiled by the gentleman’s poverty, for I could 
find it in my heart to work my fingers off for 
such a fine fellow, if I loved him, and he me.” 

“And do you really suppose, Juliet, that a 
girl, brought up in affluence as I haye been, 
would condescend to wed a poer man, when I 
could have my choice of rich ones, who would 
gratify my every wish ?” 

As she was saying this, in a tone loud enough 
to be heard over the whole room, Seella turned 
her head at a slight rustling noise, and there be- 
fore her in the shade, with one hand clutching 
the curtain, stood Arthur Bruce, with pale face, 
compressed lips and staring eyes, that gazed 
upon her so sadly and reproachfully, that she 
instantly understood the language they uttered 
as well as if she had heard it in words! She 
saw that he had misconstrued her meaning. and 
she trembled and grew pale at the thought of 
the consequences of such a misconstruction to 
herself. Juliet looked wonderingly upon her 
agitated countenance, and then turned in the di- 
rection she was looking to see what had caused 
the commotion. 

“Upon my word, you are a fine fellow, to be 
listening to a private conference, Mr. Bruce,” 
said she, somewhat angrily. 

“Tt was entirely unintentional on my part,” 
said Bruce, as soon as he could suppress his 
emotion enough to reply; “and I can assure 
you, ladies, that I shall not expose you to oth- 
ers, as your secrets might not be of service to 
any but your present company.” 

He cast a meaning glance at Stella as he said 
this, that she could not help understanding ; and 
then suddenly changing his grave mood to a gay 
one, he said: 

“But let us return to the company. They 
will by this time miss some of their ‘bright par- 
ticular stars.’ ”’ 

A pang of regret shot through Stella's heart, 
as she thought of the construction Bruce had 
put upon her words; but there was no excuse 
for unsaying what, in reality, was only a query, 
put forth to sound her friend’s opinion upon her 
own position. But her fears gradually died 
away as the evening advanced, for Bruce had 
never before appeared gayer or happier; and 
never before had he paid her such devoted at- 
tention in public; and yet she could not. help 
feeling occasionally that there was a mockery in 
all he said and did, and that his gay manner was 
only a cloak to hide some deeper feelings. And 
in this she was not mistaken, for her equivocal 
remarks upon marrying a poor man had not 
been taken in the light of a question, but an 
assumed position. They had cut him to the 
quick, and toppled all his airy castles to the 
ground with the speed of thought; and within 
ten minutes after she had uttered them, his mind 
was made up, and his answer ready for the com- 
mittee men. 

“I will stay here no longer, to be flattered and 
fooled by that artful girl,” he thought, “whose 
only aim seems to be that of making poor men 
miserable, and herself, too, perhaps, at last, by 
marrying some rich old codger, for whom she 
does not care a straw. But she shall never 
know, now, how deeply, how truly I have loved 
her; for, if Iam capable of deception, my face 
shall, for one day, wear a mask; and after that 
—the world is wide.” 

“Your school is out, and you are going home 
to-morrow, I suppose,”’ said Ward to him, late 
that evening. “ But when do you return ?” 

“T shall not return at all; for I have decided 
to seck some more encouraging business than 
school teaching.” 

“Indeed! Bat this is a sudden resolution; 
is it not ?” 

“Yes, Ward. Some slight circumstances that 
have come to my knowledge this evening have 
decided me.” 

If Bruce had seen the sudden start and agi- 
tated countenance of Stella Cline at that mo- 
ment, he might have hesitated ; but he did not, 
and the next day, with a firm heart, apparently, 
he bid adieu to her, and to Chichester. 





More than five years have passed away, and 
now we will take our readers down taygne of the 
wharves, in the good old seaport town of Salem, 
where our old friend, Juliet Day, now Mrs. 
Waldo, is waiting, with her husband, to weleome 
his only brother from a South American voyage. 
It was very pleasant standing there, upon that 
glorious September day, with the wide ocean 
spread out before them, upon whose treacherous 
bosom now slumbered quite a number of large 
ships. From one of these, whose large dranght 
of water prevented her nearing the land, boats 
were busily loading with passengers and bag- 
gage, and putting off for the shore, and upon her 
deck everything seemed to be in commotion, as 
it always is, upon the day of coming into port. 

“ That must certainly be the Salonica, Joliet, 
and Ryan is probably in one of those boats, 
We shall soon see him,” said Mr. Waldo 

“Yes, and how glad he must feel to see his 
native land, after so long an absence. And how 
pleasant, too, to see it first all bathed in this glo- 
rious sunshine, which is making al! those sails, 
the houses, those old forts, Pickering and Lee, 
and the lighthouses on Baker's Island, glieten 
like silver or gold. 
this a fairy land, in such a golden halo us 
come, those boats are nearing the wharf, and 
you mast remember, William, that your brother 
dcos not know his sister, Juliet.” 


One could almost imagine 
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where they had both so long found a home. |  “ What will you say, Mr. Bruce, when I tell “ And how, pray, could you know that?” Was Searer SSF it h the brain of his visitor 


“Bruce !” said Juliet, as she intently surveyed 
the face and form of the stranger. ‘As sure as 
I live, it is Arthur Bruce, our old Chichester 
schoolmaster.” 

“Jt is even so,” said Bruce, returning the 
surprised glance with interest. “ But you—can 
it be possible that Juliet Day and Mrs. Waldo 
are the same ?” 

“ They have but one identity, I believe,” said 
she, laughing; but “come, as you are an old 
friend of mine, and our brother’s friend, too, you 
must go home with us.” 

“ Yes, do come, and make our meeting all the 
more joyful,” said her husband, earnestly. ‘“‘ My 
wife has so often mentioned your name to me, 
that I feel acquainted already, Mr. Bruce.” 

“My name! Why, I didn’t suppose any one 
would remember my face, much more my name, 
till this time,” said Bruce, smiling. 

“We will convince you that there are still 
others who*temember you, Mr. Bruce, and in a 
way that may surprise you,” said Juliet. 

Bruce finally consented, at Ryan’s earnest re- 
quest, to make Mr. Waldo’s house his home, 
while he remained in Salem to transact business ; 
and it was so much pleasanter than a hotel, that 
he was quite satisfied with the arrangement, and 
the more so as his friend left soon afterwards, 
on a visitto his friends in Pepetog, and he was 
glad to have one friendly face left, and one 
friendly voice to tell him of the history of the 


ast. 

* And you have really been in South America 
these five long years, Mr. Bruce, and have 
brought back a handsome fortune with you ?” 
said Julict to him that afternoon, while her hus- 
band had gone out upon some professional 
business. 

“Yes, [have certainly been there, and as to 
the fortune, |hope I am a little better off, on 
that score, than I was when I left home,” said 
he, smiling. 

“Ah, you don’t know that Ryan has exposed 
your affairs to us a little, do you? and told us 
of the cool hundred thousand you have brought 
home ?”” 

“No, and I’d much rather he would have 
kept silent,” said Bruce, looking rather dis- 
pleased, “for the name of being rich is some- 
times troublesome. But come, let us change the 
subject; and first, please to tell me what has be- 
come of our old Chichester friends? Many 
changes, I suppose, have swept over them.” 

“Well, where shall I begin?’ said she, 
smiling. 

“O, any where, so that you remember them 
all; for you know I’ve heard nothing from them 
for years. I had one letter from Ward after I 
left, and that is all.” 

“Weil, you knew Ward was married ¢” 

“No, 1 did not.” 

“He is, and has got a sweet wife, too, and 
two pretty children, and seems quite to forget 
that a certain friend of mine once disappointed 
him sadly, for she and his wife are now the best 
of friends. And there is Sinclair, and Brown, and 
Benton, and Rainsford, and Walworth, and Clay- 
ton, all Benedicts, too, since you left us.” 

“Indeed! you seem to have been doing up 
matrimonial affairs by wholesale; and you, too, 
have gone into the fashion ¢” 

“Yes,” said she, laughing, “there was such 
arush that 1 began to fear I should be left be- 
hind all alone, and so took pity upon one of the 
great rejected—thus making him one of the 
happiest of the lot.” 

“Well, that does honor to your kindness of 
heart,” said Bruce, smiling. ‘ But are there no 
other changes—has not death, too, been busy ?” 
said he, more seriously, as a sudden fear came 
over his heart. 

“Yes; some that once you knew are gone, 
and among that number, our kind old minister, 
and your old friend, Mr. Cline, who died some 
four years ago.” 

“Then I can never more see their friendly 
faces on the earth,” said he, solemnly. “ They 
were both kind to me, and for that I have al- 
ways felt grateful. How blind we are to the fu- 
ture, and how little do we know, when we re- 
turn from a long journey, who of our friends 
will be left to greet us upon our return!” 

“That is true, and also that the changes come 
£0 gradually to those who stay at home, that they 
seein to feel it less. But are there no others for 
whose fate you feel an interest ?”’ 

“Yes, many; and among the rest, Melton— 
what has become of him ?” 

“O, he is still flourishing at the head of the 
aristocracy of Chichester; and he is still a bach- 
elor, hke yourself, though Mrs. Rainsford slyly 
hinted that he might not be always, when I was 
there last.” 

“And Mrs. Rainsford was, I suppose, Susan 
Cline ¢” 

“Of course; but why is it that you have so 
entirely forgotten her sister?” said Juliet, a lit- 
tle mischievously. 

“Forgotten Stella Cline? No. 
and where is she, Mrs. Waldo?” 

‘Well, and on her way here, I hope?” said 
she, archly. 


But how 


“Here !” said he, with a look of surprise. 

“Yes. She has been promising me a visit for 
some time, and 1 am now expecting the dear 
girlevery day.” 

“She is unmarried, then?” said Bruce, al- 
most breathlessly. 

“Yes; and seems resolved, for aught I can 
learn, upon living and dying an old maid, 
though you, perhaps, can persuade her off from 
such a fate. But you will be surprised to see 
what a change has come over her, since you left 
us. (nce, as you kuow, she was all life, spirit 
and gaiety, and as thoughtless and coquettish as 


| 
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you that I always suspected you of stealing away 

the sunlight from the proud belle of Chichester, | 
and leaving a gloom upon her before buoyant | 
spirits.” | 

“Me!” said he, in a tone of the greatest sur- | 
prise. ‘ You must have been mistaken in such 
a supposition, surely, for no one was less likely 
to do it than I—an awkward, penniless youth of 
twenty—” 

His speech was cut short by the bustle of an 
arrival in the hall. The door opened, and Stella 
herself was before him. 

“Why, Stella Cline, how you surprised me,” 
said Mrs. Waldo, joyfully, as she came forward 
and saluted her; “I hardly expected you till 
to-morrow, but the sooner the better. But 
come, shall I present to you a mutual friend ?” 
said she, leading her up to where Bruce was 
standing, gazing with a surprised and admiring 
look upon the beautiful and well-remembered 
face he had never again expected to behold. 

Stella looked up at the tall, elegantly formed, 
but sun-burnt man, and for a minute seemed in 
doubt as to his identity; and then, as the truth 
flashed upon her mind, the warm blood mounted 
to her cheek, suffusing it with a bright crimson 
glow, and then as quickly retreated back to her 
heart, as thoughts of the past swept over her. 

“ Arthur Bruce,” said she, mechanically, 
holding out her hand to him; “or am I mis- 
taken ?” 

Shall we blame him, if the grasp she received 
in return was warm enough to bring back the 
glow to her cheeks, and the sunshine to her 
eyes? No. We will make suitable allowance 
for the circumstances. 

“ This is certainly an unexpected pleasure,” 
said he, with a happy look. “To meet and be 
recognized by two of my old friends, so soon af- 
ter landing upon my native shore, when I really 
expected every one had forgotten me, who ever 
felt any interest in the welfare of the poor wan- 
derer, is much better luck than I had reason to 
hope for.” 

“Well, here you have two fair ladies, who 
have mourned your absence, and rejoice in your 
return, already,” said Mrs. Waldo, laughing ; 
“and how many more there are we can’t as yet 
ascertain. But excuse me, Stella, and you, Mr. 
Bruce, for I must attend to some of my domestic 
concerns a few moments,” said she, going out. 

Stella looked disconcerted, for the presence of 
Bruce made her rather nervous; and the first 
remark he made didn’t add to her composure. 

“JT think Mrs. Waldo rather over-estimates 
my good fortune,” he said; “for one of the la- 
dies, at least, does’ not seem rejoiced to see me, 
and probably, till this hour, had forgotten that I 
existed.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Stella, ear- 
nestly ; ‘‘ but we knew not what had become of 
you. We heard, indeed, that you had gone to 
sea, but never a word more.” 

“ And youcared to hear nothing more, I sup- 
pose, from the poor despised pedagogue. Am I 
not right ?” 

“No; for we valued him higher than he did 
us, or he would have sent us some note of his 
existence,” said Stella, in a low tone. 

“O, could I believe that you thus valued 
him!” said Bruce, rising and coming near her. 

“And why not?” said Stella, looking up, 
while a thought of the misconstructions of the 
last evening they had spent together passed 
through her mind, and suffused her cheek with 
blushes. 

“ Why ? because, in spite of some faults, he 
learned to love you better than the whole world 
besides ; but he did not, and could not, hope for 
a return, when he heard from your own lips that 
you could never ally yourself to a poor man.” 

“ And are you sure that you heard aright ?” 
said Stella, in an agitated tone. 

Bruce eagerly watched the varying expression 
of her face for a moment, and as he did so,a 
ray of hope illumined his soul. 

“QO, can it be possible that I have all this 
time been deceiving myself ?”’ he said, at length ; 
“and that happiness could have been mine, if I 
had sought for it, dearest Stella ?” 

“Can you ever forgive all the pain I have 
caused you, and others, by my waywardness ?” 
said Stella, pleadingly. 

“Forgive you I can, and love you I must, 
though I have been trying in vain to forget you 
for years. But is it vain for me to hope for a 
return, even now !” said he, taking her hand in 
his own, and looking into her upturned face 
with a passionate, pleading glance. 

“No, it isnot vain; for I do love you, and have 
done so for years,” said Stella, frankly but tim- 
idly, casting down her eyes. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said a laughing voice 
behind them ; and they both turned, and saw the 
mischievous Mrs. Waldo, who had come in un- 
perceived, so absorbed had they been in their 


own thoughts. ‘ Well, you are a fine looking, 





rosy couple, that’s certain,” she continued, as 
she glanced merrily from one blushing face to 
the other. ‘“ But I must confess it was a little 
too bad for me to come in and disturb so inter- 
esting a tete-a-tete, at such a moment; and I 
beg that you will excuse me, for, I assure you, I 
did not know that I was intruding till it was too 
late to retreat.” 

“T, for one, am very willing to excuse, and 
even thank you, too,” said Bruce, ‘for but for 
the words you dropped, before our meeting, I 
| might never have had the courage to address 
Miss Cline in the way I have done, and never 
been assured of the love I prize so highly.” 

“Just the way with nine-tenths of the 
is plainly visible to everybody else. 
Stella the credit 


I will give 





thoughtful, serious minded woman, warm and | played your part to perfection, till the evening 
impulsive, perhaps, in her friendships, but al- | we parted at Mr. Randall’s.”” 


ways careiul of giving offence, or encourage- 
ment, to any one she does not mean to favor.” 


“ And do you then remember that never to be 
i forgotten evening ?” 


7 ook ye wa . - | 
of deceiving everybody but | but whales. 
the spring breezes ; but now she is a reasonable, j Susan and me, however; and you, I will allow, | 
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“O, by intuition, I suppose, for I read both 
of your faces at that moment as plainly as I 
could a flaming handbill; but the books soon 
closed, and have remained so for years, though 
now again they are opened.” 

Stella glanced at Bruce with one of her old 
arch, inquiring glances, and then at Juliet, as 
she said : 

“ And what, pray, do you read there now ?” 

“@O, the looks and words of exquisitely happy 
lovers are as unmeaning as a blank page. It is 
when the thunder roars, and lightnings flash ; 
when the winds howl, and the billows foam and 
dash, that the ocean is worth looking at, and not 
inacalm. And just so with human souls ; they 
are more interesting when anger, jealousy, love, 
or some other strong passion, stirs up their hid- 
den depths, than when at rest, in peace and 
quiet.” 

“And so you thought us more interesting 
when overwhelmed in seas of trouble, did you !” 

“Justso. And yet I can and do wish you 
joy of your reconciliation, and you, Mr. Bruce, 
especially, as you know what Stella cannot know, 
as I do, that you have not returned to your na- 
tive land as poor as you left it. I have always 
firmly believed, however, that when she asked 
me, that night, if I supposed she would marry a 
poor man, she was at that very time perfectly 
willing to have done so, if you had asked her to.” 

“ Was that true, Stella?” said Bruce, turning 
to her inquiringly. 

“Too true to jest about, I believe,” said she, 
seriously ; “but I was a wild girl then, and 
said and did a good many things Ihave since re- 
pented of, which only those who love me can 
forgive.” 

“Then all must forgive you, dearest, 
Bruce, with a beaming look. 

“ Not all,’ said Mrs. Waldo, mischievously ; 
“ you forget Melton, and Ward, and half a score 
of others, who would dispute yourclaims, if they 
were not other ways provided for.” 

Stella looked as if she wished to cry, and 
taking Juliet’s hand in hers, she said : 

“You have been generous in the past, in not 
wounding my tenderest feelings by a word or 
look. Be so now, and for once let me forget 
past folly in present happiness, dear Juliet.” 

How easy it was, now, for our lovers to ex- 
plain away all past differences and misconstruc- 
tions, as they passed long hours of the pleasant 
autumn days in each other’s society, with their 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Waldo, smiling approval, 
and with no envious or disappointed faces around 
them, to mar their present happiness, or remind 
them of past troubles. 

With what surprise did the gossiping Chiches- 
terians hear, a few months after, that Stella 
Cline had become the bride of a rich South 
American; and with what wonder did they at 
last learn that that South American was no other 
than their quondam school-master, Arthur 
Bruce. 

Melton, and some of the loungers around his 
counter, sneered, and said ‘ donkey,” with infi- 
nite disdain ; but Ward, who had long ago for- 
given her, and all who were Stella’s true friends, 
said they were glad of it, for Bruce was always 
one of a thousand, and that the disappointed 
ought always to have the privilege of lraying. 
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said 





CARRIER PIGEONS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Many of the readers of the newspapers, who 
wake up in the morning and find a column of 
European news, by telegraph, ready for their 
perusal in the morning paper, the steamer hav- 
ing arrived only at miduight before, do not 
know the labor and the euterprise which are in- 
volved to procure this early transmission of the 
steamer’s news. The ‘associated press” have 
an agent for the arrival of the New York steam- 
ers at Sandy Hook lighthouse. He has fifty 
carrier pigeons, which are trained for the pur- 
pose of conveying news from the steamships to 
the shore. A man in open boat, in all kinds of 
weather, drops alongside of the steamer as she 
bears directly for Sandy Hook. The news is 
thrown over in a water tight can, and the news 
being taken out, a single sheet is affixed to a 
bird’s leg. ‘The man then gives the signal to 
the bird, which raises his wings, and away he 
goes, with all his powers of locomotion, in a 
straight line for the ottice, going a distance of 
three or four miles in as many minutes, and pop- 
ping in at the window, is received by the agent, 
who transmits the intelligence over the wires to 
New York, Boston, and Vhiladelphia, and thence 
to St. Louis, New Orleans, and all parts of the 
country, so that the news is frequently received 
over a large part of the United States, and pub- 
lished betore the steamer leaves the quarantine. 
—Philadelphia Le dye T. 





THE REASON, 


An old farmer, who had a fund of shrewd 
sense, anda prominent person in town affairs, 
being one year a selectman, had to preside over 
the annual meeting of the citizens; and after he 
had read, among other things, the names which 
had been put into the jury box, a man got up 
and asked why his son’s name had not been put 





in as a candidate for juror. To which he im- 
mediately replied: ‘ The selectmen considered | 
the office of juror as requiring great prudence, 

discretion, and intelligence. it was a situation 
demanding judgment, caution, clear sense, in- 
tegrity, firmness, and a just regard for the rights 
of others ;” then, turning to the inquirer, he 


” 


Turning to the people with impudent 


| added, ‘tn allof which we consider your son de- | 
' 


| conversation will 
world—they never, in such cases, can see what | 


coolness, which I cannot describe, he inquired : 
“Ts there any other person who wishes to know | 
why his name was not put into the box ?”— | 
Maine Farm T. 





“«T was at one time,” said Mr. B., “trying to 
converse with the captain of a whale ship on the | 
worth of the soul, when he broke out most ab- 
ruptiy, and said: ‘It’s no use ; no use, sir. Your | 
have no effect; no, sir, no ef- 
fect whatever ; I cannot hear or understand you. 
I know nothing of your subject. 1 have been out 
twenty-one months looking for whales, nothing | 

| 
\ 
| 
| 


A WHALE IN THE HEART. | 
| 


I have been ploughing the mighty 
deep in search of whales ; and, sir, | am bound to 


| havea whale. And now, sir, if vou could look into | 


mv heart, you would see only a whale there! 
y! } ny . 
Few are so outspoken ‘as this blunt seaman; | 


|} yet, who can doubt but a whale is in the heart of 
| most men 1—N. Y. Observer. 


} quarters, I'll let him alone; but 


Than e'er sparkled the May-morn's 
Glistening dew— 

With a mission as pure, 
And as free from alloy, 

As the messenger dove's, 
On its errand of joy. 


Bright, beautiful wanderer, 
Spirit of love; 
Like an angel thou'rt sent, 
From thy dwelling above ; 
Like a peace-angel sent, 
And we welcome thee bome, 
As a guest of the heart— 
Wilt thou ever more roam? 


Hearts are light— 
Hopes are bright— 
As the gems 
Of the night. 

Not a sigh heaves the bosom, 
Or tear dims the eye, 

When thy presence is with us, 
Thine influence nigh. 





AN ANATOMICAL RENCONTRE. 
BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Green is not a fast color. Transplant the 
verdant youth into the city, and give him there 
a local habitation, and he will soon outshine the 
most rusé native. The change from the 
“gawky” to the “lion” is as rapid as the 
transition from a Russian winter to a Russian 
summer. Cowhides change into bottes vernies, 
mittens into kids, with really marvellous celerity. 
You soon find it difficult to distinguish the 
exotic from the indigenous. 

Mark that young man who sports a cab and a 
cigar, and handles his ribbons with Paris kids. 
A year ago, he was following the plough-tail— 
happier, in all probability, than he is now—a 
student of surgery. 

A year ago, when he came down to Boston, 
with all his earthly possessions, viz., a home- 
spun suit of go-to-mecting clothes, a tin razor, a 
fine-tooth comb, two dozen socks, and a box of 
blacking in a cowhide trunk, he was one of the 
most verdant specimens of simplicity you ever 
encountergd. His golden hair slightly shaded 
his ruddy cheeks, his garments savored of a re- 
mote—an almost mediwval age. He put up at 
a fourth-rate house, and then sallied forth to 
look about him. His only acquaintance was a 
far away cousin, a student of surgery and medi- 
cine (Mark Merriwether by name), and on him 
Verdant relied for information and aid, as he 
had come to Boston to pursue the same career. 
Now Mark had paid Verdant a visit in the 
mountains some years previous, and the young 
Vermonter had “sold” the city buck exten- 
sively—that is, he had put him on the back of a 
wild filly, had upset him in a boat, broke his 
head at cudgelling, and extended numerous 
other civilities with which some country cous- 
ins are in the habit of welcoming their city 
friends. 

They met in town, then, and Mark, after the 
first greeting, inquired the purport of his cous- 
in’s visit. 

“T’vecome up here to stay a spell,” was the 
reply. 

“Glad to hear it.” 

“ Heow du yeou like yeour trade ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Most learned it—hey ?” 

“ Most.” 

“ Wall—I’m thinkin’ to foller the same line of 
business—and I want you to help me along.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Zeke—I’ll put 
you through an entire course of sprouts.” 

“ Spreouts !” 

“ Show you the ropes.” 

“ Ropes!” 

“Let you see how we do things. 
shall we begin ?” 

“ Wall—I want to see that ere place where 
you cut folks up—fust thing.” 

“QO, very well—come along.” 

Mark did the honors of the college to his 
guest, and it may be imagined that his profes- 
sional sang froid offered a strong contrast to the 
naive horror of his guest. Still, there was a 
sort of fascination in what he witnessed that im- 
pelled Zekiel to pronounce, though im a faint 
and gasping voice, that everything was ‘ fust 
rate.” Atlast they reached a little mahogany 
cabinet. 

“ What’s in thar?” asked Zekiel. 

“ Open and see,” said his friend. 

Zekiel did so, and was instantly clasped in the 
arms of a skeleton! 

With a howl of horror, he exclaimed : 
me go! help! help!” 

Mark was dying with laughter. 


Where 


“Lem 


“ Here’s Death alive catched me, sure enough !” 
exclaimed the sufferer. He again appealed to 
Mark for help. Finding his cousin inexorable, 
he determined to help himself. “ Look hire— 
old Bonypart,” said he, “if you don’t lem me 
go, I'll lick you into fits !”” 
free, he dealt the « 


and getting one arm 





cteton a tremendous blow in 
the head, which knocked him back into the box, 
the doors of which closed instantl;, leaving Ze- 
kiel afree man again. 

“‘ That ere ’natomy was a pooty behaved pup,” 
he remarked, re-assured by the success of his 
exertions. ‘I’ve a good mind to snake him out 
of his box and gin him a regular lickin’. Why 
didn’t you step in when you see him attack- 
ing me?” ‘ 

‘‘ T stood by to see fair play,” said Mark. 

“ Wall—jest you tell him this from me,” said 
Zekiel, ‘‘ as long as he keeps himself in his own 
if he 
comes across me outen this ere place, I'll wallop 


ever 
him like winkin’.”” 
A few days after this, Zekiel, who had made 


formal application to Dr to be received 





as a student, received a note from that gentle 
man, requesting him to call at his office. 
He accordingly rang at the door of the doctor's 


aristocratic inansion. It must be borne in mind 





| 











* Hands off,’ said he ; “no shakin’ paws with 
me. I know your tricks.” 

The doctor assumed an air of astonishment 
and offended dignity 

“As you please, young man,” said he, sitting 
down 

“O, you needn't be so offish!” said Zckie! 
“ You and I have seen each other afore to-day,” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said the doctor 
Zekiel, knowin ly ad 


say, old feller—how's your head ?’ 


“P*raps not,” said 

“ My head! you’re crazy.’ 

“Not by a long chalk I say,” he added in a 
confidential whisper, “ how often do they let you 
out?" 

“Let me out!” 

“Yes, darn you; [know you if you have got 





your clothes on; you're the livin’ skeleton thes 
keep up to the college, there—the chap Igin the 
lickin’ to the other day.” 

The doctor burst into a laugh, undeceived his 
visitor, and received him as a pupil; but even 
of the adven- 
ture, for if he did, he would not have whole 


his cousin dares not remind him 


bones enough left to make a skeleton. 
——_—______¢- 2 ee 
HOW THEY READ THE NEWSPAPER. 


It is a proof of the great variety of human do- 
velopment to notice persons reading a news- 
paper. 

Mr. General Intelligence first glances at the 
telegraph, then at the editorial, and then he 
goes into the correspondence. 

Mr. Sharper opens with stocks and markets, 
and ends with the advertisements for wants, 
hoping to find a victim. 

Aunt Sukey first reads the 
looks to see who is married. 

Miss Prim looks at the marriages first, and 
then reads the stories, 

Mr. Marvellous is curious to see the list of 
accidents, murders, and the like. 

Uncle Ned hunts up a funny thing, and 
laughs with a will. 

Madame Gossip tarns to the local department 
for her thunder, asd having obtained that, 
throws the paper aside. 

Mrs. Friendly drops the first tear of sympathy 
over the deaths, and then over the marriages ; 
“for,” says she, “one is about as bad as the 
other.” 

Mr. Politician dashes into the telegraph, and 
from that into the editorial, ending with the 
speeches alluded to. 

Our literary friend is eager for a nice compo- 
sition from the editor, or some kind correspon- 
dent. After analyzing the rhetoric, grammar 
and logic of the production, he turns a careless 
glance at the news department, and then takes 
to his Greek, perfectly satistied. 

The pleasure seeker examines the programme 
of the public entertainments, and decides which 
will afford him the most amusement. 

The laborer searches among the wants for a 
better opening in his business, and—but enough ; 
an extension of the list is useless. There is 
just as much difference in readers as in—any- 


stories —then 


| thing. 


But the worst is yet to come. If each does 
not find a column or less of his peculiar liking, 
the editor has of course been lazy, and is un- 
worthy of patronage. O, who wouldn’t be an 
editor ?—New Orleans Delta. 





NO SOLDIER. 


In addressing a jury upon one occasion, the 
celebrated Mr. Jeffrey found it necessary to 


| make free with the character of a military oflicer 


who was present during the whole harangue. 
Upon hearing himself several times spoken of as 


| “the soldier,” the sonof Mars, boiling with in- 


dignation, interrupted the pleader : 
“ Don’t call me asoldier, sir; 1 am an officer!” 
Mr. Jeffrey immediately went on; ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, this officer, whois no soldier, was the 


' sole cause of the mischief which has oceurred.””— 
| English Anecdotes. 





ALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


We have the first eight volumes of the Picroriat, ele 


| gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
| and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 


ries of books of 416 each, containing nearly 1000 en- 
gravings of men, manners and current events all over the 
world ; of scenery in all parte of the globe; of famous cities 
and instructive subjects; with titie-pages and indexes 
complete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 

ages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems and 
novellettes from the best American authors, with a current 
news record of the times; altogether forming an exceet- 
ingly novel and elegant reries for future reference and 

resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
Jlustrations. 

They can be sent by express to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at €3 per volume 

M.M. BALLOU. Power, 

Corner of Tremont and Brornfield Streets, Boston, Maas. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL — 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable eventa of the day. Its colurnns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with witand humor. Each paper ls 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artiete, 
of notable objecta, current events in all parta of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making s paper en 
tirely original in ita design in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city In the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western bem! 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and femair 
Bketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous spectmens from the animal king 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the nea. It ts 
printed on fine eatin surface paper, with new and beaut) 
ful type, presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant 
Sperimen of art. The whole forma & toammeoth weekiy 
paper of sixteen octavo pages Kach six montha making 
a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand spends) 
engravings 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 








1 euberriber, one year, em 
4 subeecribers, ** ” ww 
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Any pereon sending us mztern rubecribers at the last 
rate shall receive the seremiernté copy gratia 

©,° One copy of Tar Piao oF 88 LF stos, and ome copy 
of Batioc’s Pictostat, when taken together by one pow 
son, one year, for #4 00 

C7” Travelling agents are not emplored om this peper 

= The Preromtat may be obtained at any of the pe 
Hodical depots throughout the country, and of newrmen, 
at mz cents per single copy 

Published every fatonoat. by MM RALIJT, 
Coassn ov Tagmost 43> Beouriziy Bs, Boetos, Mase 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
REPLY TO “MY VINECLAD COT.” 





In the land where the sun sets, 
I long for a home, 

Where my steps would still linger, 
Ne’er wishing to roam; 

With a friend that I need, 
True-hearted and warm, 

To share with me ever, 
Its sunshine and storm. 


‘Tis the land of all others, 
The dearest to me, 

Por its soft, summer winds 
Are fragrant and free ; 
And its cool, dancing rills, 
With murmuring song, 
Fall so sweet on the ear 
While gliding along. 


There’s not in the wide world 
8o lovely a spot, 

As this beautiful land 
For a *‘ vine-clad cot.” 

For bright flowers are blooming 
O’er prairie and lea, 

And wild birds are singing 
In soft melody. 


In a cool, breezy dell, 
In fancy I see, 

A vine-covered cottage, 
The fairest to me; 

Where blue skies are bending 
In beauty above; 

This home in the greenwood, 
This land that I love. 


Then hie with me hither, 
No longer to roam; 

To dwell in that cottage, 
That dear prairie home. 
Yor I care not how humble, 

For happy ‘twill be; 
If one faithful heart 
Will but share it with me. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BEAUTIFUL ROSALIE. 





BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





Once upon a time, there dwelt in a certain 
village, a young girl named Rosalie. Now Ro- 
salie was the most beautiful young girl that any 
body had ever seen ; but it was a great pity that 
people had told her of it so often, for now she 
grew vain of her own charms, and apt to believe 
herself a great deal better than she really was. 
It was not that Rosalie had not very good sense, 
but she had been so fed with flattery, that she had 
forgotten to make use of it; and now it lay hid- 
den away down in the depths of her mind, with 
a pile of rubbish covering it over and smother- 
ing it; vanity, self-conceit and indolence ; just 
as a housekeeper sometimes throws some valn- 
able books into an old chest in the garret, and 
then piles in over it all the worthless stuff that 
cannot be tolerated elsewhere. 

Rosalie never did any work, for that would 
have spoiled her beautiful hands that were witfte 
as snow and smooth as a roseleaf; she left her 
mother to do all the drudgery, while she herself, 
dressed finely in her best white gown and her hat 
trimmed with flowers, wandered away to pick 
blossoms or berries in the woods, and deck her 
lovely hair with oak leaves, and admire her fair 
image in the brook, while the household labor 
went on as it might, with only her mother to 
bake, and brew, and spin, and toil at one thing 
and another from morning till night, until the 
poor woman was ready to die with fatigue and 
vexation. 

Nevertheless, under the mother’s care, the 
cottage was clean and bright as a pin from top 
totoe; for she kept everything in order, spite of 
want of help from her idle daughter; and as 
Rosalie was accustomed to see her work contin- 
ually, and make all things about her look so 
tidy, she said to herself, ‘she is used to labor, 
and it is easier to her than to me; besides, if she 
can do all so handily herself, how can I be 
needed to bend my figure with stooping to scrub 
floors, or fatigue myself at the spinning-wheel, 
or spread my hands with milking the cow ¥” 

And so Rosalie was always idle. 

But how it happened, that notwithstand- 
ing the neighbors all declared that no one was 
ever so beautiful as she, and the young girls en- 
vied her for her lovely face, and the young men 
flattered her and sung songs in praise of her 
beauty, yet nobody ever said among the young 
men, “I should like to marry Rosalie.” Other 
girls not half so pretty or graceful as she, were 
wedded from year to year in the village, and 
still she was the fairest who ever danced at their 
weddings, or brought flowers for the bride. But 
she remained single, though she was fast coming 
to her twentieth birthday. True, there was one 
who had thought many times how charming a 
home he should have, if Rosalie were only in it, 
and if Rosalie could work ; but how could the 
clothes needed be made, or the butter and cheese 
laid on the pantry shelves, if the spinning-wheel 
was never heard to hum, and the churn always 
stood idle? Now Rosalie might well have been 
ashamed if she could have heard reflections of 
this sort coming from Fritz Hahnmann’s lips, 
for Fritz was the plainest youth in all the village, 
though he was, perhaps—yes, certainly, the best, 
and the most sensible; and because he was 
plain, and so retiring as to be laughed at by all 
the maidens for his awkward bashfulness, he had 
never succeeded in getting married himself; and 
Rosalie had always looked upon him with dis- 
dain, when, at any of the village gatherings, he 
spoke to her, or offered her his hand for the 
dance. 

So it was that Fritz remained single year after 
year, thinking of Rosalie, and wishing that she 
had more care for her mother’s household la- 
bors, and that she would be a little more sensi- 
ble ; for he could not help loving her, despite her 
vanity and her scorn. Frita said to himself, 
“there is a little spark of real excellence in every 
human heart, if we can only find it, and fan it 
up to a flame; perhaps if I wait patiently, we 
shall find hers by-and-by.” And so Fritz waited, 
hoping to get Rosalie for his wife some day, and 
teach her to be a sensible woman; while Rosa- 











lie laughed at him among her companions, and 
said to them, “ poor Fritz Hahnmann—doubtless 
he would be glad to marry, but who would have 
such a hum-drum, silent, bashful lover as he? 
One might wait forever for him to speak, much 
less to make an offer.” And so Fritz staid at 
home smoking his pipe, or reading, and never 
looking upon a fairer face than that of his with- 
ered old-housekeeper, except once in a while, 
when he went to a village festival, or passed the 
groups of laughing girls by the way-side, who 
said, pityingly, as he passed by, “there goes 
poor, lonely Fritz; there goes our philosopher.” 

One day Rosalie’s great-uncle wrote a letter 
to her mother, to say that he was going to pass 
a little while with them, and would come ina 
week to make his visit. Now Rosalie had never 
seen this uncle, but her mother told her that he 
was very wise, and knew more than all their 
simple villagers put together; “and he is a 
very excellent man, too,” said her mother; “I 
desire greatly that you should gain his good 
will.” 

So all this set Rosalie to thinking and wonder- 
ing what the good and great Wilhelm Muhler 
could be like; and while her mother bustled 
about the house with greater energy and anxiety 
than ever, setting a chair straight here, and 
smoothing a table-cover there, and examining 
every article of furniture to find dust that was not 
on it, Rosalie went and made herself as fair as 
possible, thinking silently, ‘‘ who knows if he is 
pleased with me, as of course he cannot help 
being—but he will offer to take me to his 
house in Stockholm, to pay a visit to his wife 
and daughters ? It is along way off, and I shall 
be envied by all my companions ; and then, who 
knows who I may see there ?” 

When she had arrayed herself to her own sat- 
isfaction, she took a seat near the door to wait 
for her great-uncle. She was exceedingly impa- 
tient, but nothing could employ her mind but 
thoughts of the expected guest. She could not 
sew, for she scarcely ever would touch a needle, 
for fear of making her fingers rough; and as 
for reading, she had never read anything more 
substantial than romances and fairy-tales, so that 
now when she had read all she possessed of them 
she had no inclination to read more sensible 
books. So she sat with her fine dress on, and 
her hands idle, while her mother, as usual, was 
at work. 

By-and-by, the stage stopped at the inn in the 
village, and shortly Wilhelm Muhler “opened the 
garden gate and advanced towards the cottage ; 
whereupon Rosalie went forward to meet him, 
with her brightest smiles; but he only looked 
down upon her with a short nod, and some in- 
different greeting, while he passed her, and went 
to embrace her mother, who, in her plain gown, 
had been waiting behind until he should come. 

“Now, my dear friend,” he said, in his strong 
voice and kind manner, “let us be rejoiced to 
meet after so many years of separation. Thou 
wert younger than now, when we met last. Time 
and toil have shaken hands with thee, as with 
me.” 

The good woman was almost too rejoiced to 
speak, at greeting her good relative again ; but 
she made him sit down and set before him fresh 
milk and excellent white bread, of her own 
making to refresh him; and talked with him 
meanwhile, of his family, and of old times. But 
Rosalie, angry at the slight notice he had given 
her, ran away to cry. She thought she had nev- 
er seen so disagreeable an old man. He had 
scarcely looked at her, after all the pains she 
had taken to choose a gown which might please 
him, and now she was near spoiling her beautifal 
eyes from wounded pride. “ Why did he come 
hither ?” she said to herself, “if he is so rough 
and ill-mannered as to offend everybody ?” 

But Rosalie was wrong here, for she knew that 
he had betrayed the utmost pleasure at sceing 
her mother, and that he had seemed very noble, 
and was very kind and gentle to her. Still, her 
pride must have a little healing, and she declar- 
ed that anybody who could be so rude to her was 
not worth the minding. So she went to her fa- 
yorite seat by the brook to braid wild-flowers 
for her hair, and to dream of a thousand silly and 
foolish things. She met Fritz by the way, and 
was more haughty and unkind to him than ever. 
He went along quietly, without noticing, appa- 
rently, her ill-humor; but he sighed, and said 
within himself, “Ah, that Rosalie were as gentle 
and kind as she is beautiful!” 

Rosalie seemed to read something of his 
thoughts in his countenance, as he passed her. 
She read it in his quiet and pitying glance ; and 
that made her worse than before. She was an- 
gry with him for presuming to think of her at 
all. ‘“ Truly,” she said to herself, ‘‘everybody 
seems to be bewitched to-day.” 

She went home again in an hour; she was 

beginning for the first time to find herself dissat- 
isfied even with idleness ; for to-day it brought 
to her only unpleasant thoughts. She found the 
guest and her mother seated by the door in con- 
versation; and it suddenly struck her, as ad- 
vancing towards them, she observed the pecu- 
liarly calm and noble grace of her uncle’s coun- 
tenance, and the dignity of his manner, that he 
was certainly a very pleasant, fine looking old 
man. The clear, warm sunset shone across his 
high brow with its scanty silver locks, with a 
warm and mellow glory. ‘ How like a saint 
he looks !”” soliloquized Rosalie, with admiring 
awe. 
If he had spoken to ker kindly then, she would 
have been gratified; but he only noticed her 
approach with a short, cold nod, as before, and 
went on talking with her mother. And again 
she was angry with bim. 

“Rosalie, where hast thou been, ehild *”’ ask- 
ed her mother. 

“Thave been walking,’ said the daughter, 
without lifting her eyes. 

“And now thou shouldst be busy,” said her 
uncle, drawing forward the spinning-wheel at 
which her mother had been soiling. ‘ Come, 
thy mother is weary, child. Thou eanst take 
her place here.” 

Rosalie looked at the wheel a moment, and 
then ather Uncle Wilhelm, and the red eolor 
came into her cheeks. 





‘I cannot spin,” she said, with downcast eyes, 
for she was ashamed to say it to him. 

“Thou canst not spin?” he echoed, looking 
calmly at her blushing face a moment. Then, 
pushing back the wheel, he turned to her moth- 
er once more, and talked of something else. 
Rosalie went away, and cried again; but she 
could hardly tell whether it was because he 
seemed to think her of so little consequence, or 
because she was ashamed of not knowing how 
to spin. 

When it was near supper-time, Rosalie’s moth- 
er spread the cloth upon their little round table, 
and set the dishes ready. Then she went out to 
call the cow, and milk her. 

“ Rosalie,” said Uncle Wilhelm, “ go milk the 
cow for thy mother.” 

“T do not know how, sir,’’ confessed Rosalie, 
more ashamed than before. 

“Then thou canst bake some cakes for sup- 
per. Thy mother has overmuch labor, child.” 

“T cannot—I never tried.””, And now, shrink- 
ing before his scornful and wondering glance, the 
lovely Rosalie covered her eyes, and turned away 
to conceal her tears and blushes. 

He quietly called her back; and, half in an- 
ger, half in fear and shame, she returned. 

“Let me see thy hands, Rosalie,” he said ; 
and he looked at them with a curious glance, as 
she, obediently, held them out. 

“ What evil has happened to thy hands, child?” 
he asked ; they are fair and well-formed. They 
are not maimed, are they ?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“How much strength have they? Let me 
see. Lift yonder pitcher, Rosalie.” 

She obeyed him. The pitcher was filled with 
water, and was somewhat heavy. She had nev- 
er lifted such a burden before. But she raised 
it to her head, as the village girls carried theirs 
from the spring, and stood before him with 
downcast eyes. 

He smiled. 

“Truly, Rosalie, thou canst bear a weight. 
Why, then, didst thou not bring it from the 
spring, where thy mother went for it, a little 
while ago ?” 

She was silent. 

“ Thou helpest thy mother in something, child, 
dost thou not? Wherein is it ?” 

And with quivering lips, she answered : 

“Tn nothing.” 

“Thou canst now go, Rosalie,” he said. “I 
thought thy hands must be hurt. I thought some 
terrible misfortune must have happened to thee, 
because thou wert always idle, leaving thy moth- 
er to toil for thee as well as for herself, and never 
lifting one of those hands to help her. I find 
that vanity is as much to be feared as a bodily 
evil, for it renders thee equally useless. Thy 
mother is made a slave to thy pride and indo- 
lence. Art thou not ashamed, child ?” 

His eyes wore a glance of severity. His 
voice was stern. Rosalie was so distressed that 
she could have sunk into the earth. She felt 
that her uncle, harsh as he was, was only just ; 
and at that moment she would have given beauty 
and finery to the winds, if she had only been 
able to perform every one of the tasks of which 
she had been obliged to confess herself ignorant. 

She could hardly sleep that night for thinking 
of what her uncle had said to her. Spite of her 
first dislike, she admired and would have loved 
him now for the nobleness of his bearing, and 
the true excellence of heart which he manifest- 
ed. She felt what her mother had said, that he 
was a kind man ; and now she wished for noth- 
ing so much as to become such a woman as he 
would praise ; to become industrious, and know 
as much of housekeeping as her mother did. 
“For,” said Rosalie, to herself, “then I should 
not be idle and indolent, as he says I am now.” 

So the next morning she rose early, and while 
her mother was making a fire, went to the spring 
with her pitcher, for the first time, and filled it 
there. The fern leaves all about the spring were 
fragrant and dewy with the spray that fell over 
them, and Rosalie thought they had never look- 
ed so beautiful. Then the air all about her was 
fresh and sweet; the cool, clear water ran in 
crystal waves over her hands. 

“How pleasant everything is so early in the 
morning !” thought she, for Rosalie hardly ever 
left her pillow till long after sunrise. Looking 
up, she saw a young man going by, with a rake 
on his shoulder. It was Fritz; and Rosalie 
was in so happy a mood, that before she had 
time to think, she had bidden him a smiling 
“good morning.” Fritz smiled too, as he re- 
turned it, and his satisfaction at seeing Rosalie 
thus employed, together with his pleasure at her 
kindness of manner, gave an unusual animation 
to his generally quiet countenance ; so that she 
could not help saying to herself, as she lifted 
her pitcher and turned away : 

“Fritz Hahnmann is not so very stupid after 
all.” 

She had not gone two steps before he had 
turned back, and stood by her; offering, with 
diffident gallantry, to carry her pitcher; and to 
her own surprise, she permitted him to do so. 
They walked home, side by side, and talking as 
they went, of one thing and another, until they 
had reached the cottage door; and then, while 
he went his way, she entered the house, and set 
the pitcher of water on the table, mach to her 
mother’s surprise, who could only hold up her 
hands in mute wonder at so strange a thing. 
Then Rosalie, without a word, went to the cup- 
board, and, standing on a chair, reached down 
from the high shelves the dishes for breakfast, 
and placed them, with wonderful order, on the 
table, with its snowy cover. ‘Then she cut the 
white bread, and piled the fresh and fragrant 
slices neatly in their plate, and brought the but- 
ter, and some fresh eggs, and some nice plums. 
And when the breakfast was all prepared, she 
could hardly believe she had got it, so well it 
was done. 

Her mother smiled to see it; but the good 
woman could not bring herself to speak a word 
about it, lest the whole affair should turn out to 
be a dream. She was still more surprised when, 
after the breakfast was over, Rosalie with her 
own hands washed the dishes, and placed them, 
glittering and clear, on their shelves again. To 
be sure, the young girl performed her task rath- 
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er awkwardly, but it was done well, finally, and | 


then she looked about for something else to do. 
The crumbs on the floor attracted her attention, 
and she bronght her mother’s brash and swept 
them up. 

All this time, Uncle Wilhelm sat without ap- 
pearing to notice these things ; but he spoke to 
her often, and his kind manner, so altered from 
yesterday's sternness, assured her of his approv- 
al. That made her light-hearted. So she went, 
with increasing contidence, from one thing to 
another, always finding something to keep her 
busy. By night she was surprised to find how 
much she had done, and how much she was 
capable of doing; and, although, when the day 
was over, she felt fatigued, yet she was happy, 
too ; happier than she had been for a long time, 
and all night she slept sound as could be. 

The next day Rosalie began to learn to milk 
the cow, and to make bread, and to do a thou- 
sand things to help her mother, who had only 
just begun to realize that it was her own dangh- 
ter who was doing all this. And Rosalie went 
on from day to day, working with a good will, 
and wondering at the pleasure she found in it, 
and why she had never thought before that there 
could be pleasure in it. She learned how much 
satisfaction there is in being able to do some- 
thing for one’s self, and for others; and when 
she found that all the work which her mother 
and she could do now, had formerly been done 
by her mother’s hands alone, she was truly sorry 
and ashamed. 

And now Rosalie’s mother was the happiest 
woman alive. She smiled when her good neigh- 
bors congratulated her on the change in affairs, 
and said, “I have an excellent daughter, my 
friends.” She thought it was the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world, that the young girl should 
have become so altered. 

When Uncle Wilhelm saw that the change 
was permanent, and that Rosalie really liked 
and took pleasure now in things which she once 
despised, he ifested the most sincere happi- 
ness. She perceived, with delight, his satisfac- 
tion; she said to herself that it was worth all 
the work in the world to gain the approbation of 
so good a man, even if she did not labor from 
the true spirit of industry now ; nothing rejoiced 
her more than to see a look of light-heartedness, 
of freedom from care, now, upon her mother’s 
face, which it used to wear, and of which she 
felt that her careful affection was able to rob it. 
She felt the worth of Uncle Wilhelm’s smile and 
kiss, and there was not so happy a girl in all the 
valley, I think, as Rosalie. 

“T had heard of Rosalie’s idleness,” said Un- 
cle Wilhelm, to her mother; “and, believing 
that, if she had one spark of really good sense 
remaining, she could be cured of her folly, I de- 
termined to try. She had been flattered until 
there was a dozen chances to one that her wits 
were not turned ; but I find that, underneath all 
this garment of vanity, she is really a sensible 
girl, and an excellent one.” 

Rosalie was a favorite with him ever after. 
He not only brought his wife and daughters to 
see them, but he took her and her mother to 
Stockholm for a visit ; and when she came back, 
Rosalie was—well, what do you think? Why, 
married to Fritz’ Hahnmann ; for after, to ex- 
press it in her mother’s laughing terms, “ Rosa- 
lie had come to her senses,” she began to like 
Fritz better than any of the gayer and wilder 
gallants of the country. His manly and earnest 
affection won hers in return, and so they married 
after all. 

Rosalie’s companions wondered that she should 
have taken Fritz finally, and many prophesied an 
unhappy marriage ; but they were never more 
mistaken in their lives, Fritz and Rosalie were 
as happy all their days as you or I ever hope to 
be; and he made such a delightful husband as 
brought dozens, who had always ridiculed him 
for his awkward bashfulness, to wishing sin- 
cerely that they had looked a little deeper than 
the surface. 








PEEL’S FIRST EFFORTS IN ORATORY. 


Soon after Peel was born, his father, the first 
baronet, finding himself rising daily in wealth 
and consequence, and believing that money, in 
those peculiar days, conld always command a 
seat in Parliament, determined to bring up his 
son expressly for the House of Commons ; and 
when that son was quite a child, Sir Robert 
would frequently set him on the table, and say, 
“Now, Robin, make a speech, nnd 1 will give 
om this cherry.” What few words the little 
‘ellow produced were applauded, and appl i, 
stimulating exertion, produced such effects, that 
before Robin was ten years old, he could really 
address the company with some degree of elo- 
quence. As he grew up, his father constantly 
took him every Sunday into his private room, 
and made him repeat, as well as he could, the 
sermon which had been preached. Little pro- 
gress in effecting this was made, and little was 
expected at first; but by steady perseverance, 
the habit of attention grew powerful, and the 
sermon was repeated almost verbatim. When, 
at a very distant day, the senator, remembering 
accurately the speech of an opponent, answering 
his arguments in correct succession, it was little 
known that the power of so doing was originally 
acquired in Drayton church.—Enylish paper. 








PHILOPCENA, 


A correspondent of the Taunton Gazette writes 
from Berlin, the following account of this game 
as practised among the Germans : 

“ Here, when a couple exchange philopcnas, 
the object of each is not mainly to be first to 
pronounce the common word at their next meet- 
ing, but, with the exchange, the sport has begun. 
The after object of each is to draw the other into 
accepting some favor, and if that is done, the 
word ‘philopena’ is spoken, and a forfeit re- 
quired. 
and B exchange philop@nas at a party; and 
a few days after, A calls upon B at her house. 
A, instead of waiting to be asked in, enters just 





To illustrate it better by example. A | 


before the invitation is given ; if offered a chair, | 


takes a seat upon the sofa; if B passes the but- 


tr to A at the table, A takes cheese, and so on, | 
always taking care to accept nothing, but in a | 


quiet way endeavoring to force the other party 
into the acceptance of some offer on his own 
side. If, at that visit, either is successful, he 
immediately says ‘philopana ;’ but if both 
should always be on their guard, the thing may 
pass on to a subsequent occasion.” 
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Lord Caernarvon said of timber, that it was an 
excrescence of the earth provided by God for 
the payment of debts. 


Jester’s Picnic. 


A sailor was called upon the stand as a wit- 
bess 

“Well, sir,” said the lawyer, “ do you know 
the plaintiff and defendant?’ : 

“T don’t know the drift’ of them words,” an- 
swered the sailor. 

“What! not know the meaning of plaintit 
and defendant!” continued the lawyer; “a 
pretty fellow you, to come here as a witness, 
Can you tell me where on board the ship it was 
that this man struck the other one ¢” 

* Abaft the binnacle,” said the sailor, 

“Abaft the binnacle!” said the lawyer, 
“what do you mean by that?” 

“A pretty fellow vou,” responded the sailor, 
“to come here as a lawyer, and don’t know 
what abaft the binnacle means.” 


Brant, the famous Indian chief, was as nota. 
ble for his wit us his bravery, and often made as 
good a retort as any attributed to the keenest of 
his white brethren. On one occasion, a brag- 
gart captain was boasting what Ae would have 
done, if he had met the warrior in a certain 
emergency. “I'll tell you,” said Brant, “ what 
you would have done—you would have followed 
the example of another boaster, who, on meeting 
me face to face, took to his heels, and never 
stopt till he arrived in Albany—which he 
chanced to enter during a great conflagration. 
Hearing the Dutchmen cry ‘ braunt, braunt!’ 
(tire, tire) he only ran the harder, exclaiming, 
‘ There, that cussed old Indian has got here be- 
fore me!” 


An insane man, hearing Noah's name men- 
tioned, thus expatiated: ‘O, yes, Mr. 5 
I knew old Noah very well. There were two 
Noahs whom I knew; but old Mr. Noah lived 
some thousand years before the Noah you refer 
to, who built the ark. I hada good deal to do 
with the construction of the ark, and furnished 
some very useful hints in regard to the admis- 
sion of light and air, and so forth. He was a 
very respectable man, Noah, with a decent fam- 
ily ; but, untortunately, he got into very dissi- 
pated habits in his old age, and, in spite of all I 
could say to ‘im, he mdulged in brandy and 
water to a very hurtful excess.” 


VAAAT AAAS ann 


Wanted, at this office, a young man to learn 
the printing trade. He must be ambitious enough 
to get out of bed before eight o'clock in the 
morning—to do a thing without being told how 
more than six times—do his chores without hay- 
ing all the boys in the neighborhood help him, 
or an overseer to tell him morning, noon and 
night, what is to be done; and last, though not 
least, he must be willing to carry the papers, 
wait upon subscribers, saw wood, rock the cradle, 
if necessary, roll, distribute jobs, black his own 
boots, etc. To such a one a steady situation 
and good wages will be given. —Hudson Sentinel. 

An Emeralder, having two legs of unequal 
dimensions, ordered a pair of boots to be manu- 
factured accordingly. ‘The boots were sent him ; 
but upon trying them on, he transposed them. 
The smaller boot didn’t begin to look upon the 
largest leg, and the perspiration accompanied 
the experiment. ‘ By the piper of Moses! sure 
I bargained to have one boot larger than the 
other, instead of which the spalpeen has made 
one smaller than the other. be jabers, an’ I'll 
a them, sure.” The boots were sent 
back. 





A well known tavern keeper in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was speaking about his brother Ben, 
who is also his partner. ‘“ Now,” said he, “ Ben 
can’t stand anything atall; he has been used to 
the way they do things up north, and if a feller 
calls for a drink, and says to him, ‘ charge that,’ 
Ben gets mad, and feels like walking right into 
him. Well, that’s not the way with me—I 
merely sigh very'faintly, and then pour another 
pint of water into the brandy cask.”” 


enn 


“ Brudder Jones, can you tell me de difference 
between dying and dicting ?”’ 

“Well, ob course I can, Samuel. When you 
diet you lib on noffin, and when you die you hab 
noftin to lib on.” 

“ Well, dat’s different from what I tort it was. 
I tort it was arace atween doctorin’ stuff and 
starvation, to see which will kill fust.” 

“ What's that horse out of?’ said a fellow, 
with a view to quiz a farmer's boy, who was riding 
an old horse which showed less of blood than bone. 

“ Out of ?” 

“Yes, what’s he out of? Do you know?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, what?” 

“ He’s out of oats.” 





A Grahamite suggests the following recipe for 
the million in these hard times. He says it can, 
at the option of the consumer, be taken as 
bread or a pudding: “Cut up four laths in a 

eck of saw-dust. When well mixed, bake it, 
by paces a napkin containing it, in the sun for 
half an hour. Serve up with sauce made by 
soaking a cedar shinglein a pail of water.” 

Some one endeavored to console the wife of 
Marshal de Villeroy, efter the loss of the battle 
of Ramillies, by saying that, “thank heaven, 
the Marshal and Duke de Villeroy were well.” 
“ That is enough for me,” she replied ; “ but not 
enough for them.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneons Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. in polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condense! as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amnaement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engage), 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 
The Frag ts printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and containe 1249 equare inches, being 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ... #2 
4 subscribers,“ tee id 
10 oo “ 3 yy» ee i 

Any person sending us sizteen subscribers, at the last 

Fate, shall receive the sewenteents copy crate 
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Lym The Fiso can be ottained at any of the 
depots in the Unitrd States, ond of newspaper ¢ , 
Piva cents per angle copy. Pulirshed ewery Sat at, by 
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CHAPTER XX 
rene! 


She hardly knew ! 


on the strange things that had so sar 


Poor Clara‘ 
onher. Even yet she could not fally 
she was to eee ber brother, or that sh 
free. She looked on the little iror 
then pressed it to her lips; and to G 
ed that there might come no dise 
with this eup 

Aud where was Henry all this whi 
fame room where we last saw him 
was not wholly dark, nor was it very | 
was awindow in the apartment, 
opened into another room, Henry 
edge of his bed engaged in reading a 
He had changed some, bus not so 
sister, for a spirit of debp indipnate 
him up. While he sat thus his door 
and Mrs, © Brady entered 

“ How now, woman 1” the youth 

“ Easy, sir,” said the woman 
to do ye no harm.” 

“Then why didn't you open tt 
you generally do?” 

He alluded to the little slide nm 
through which his hostess was in 1 
putting his food 

“1 opened your door, sir, ro tl 
follow me out if ye'd «a mind to.” 

“Ah,” uttered the youth, energeti 
first time noticing the change that h 
" What 
“ Follow me, and ye shall eee" 


the face of the old woman 


Henry started up and his keeper 
wards the door. Somehow his hear 
freely, and a dim light broke in upor 
woman did not act or speak like one 
evil. He followed her through a} 
but when she came to ascend! a ete 
stairs, he stopped 

“Are ye afeared (" the guide ask: 

“ But why go up 

“ Follow me, and you shall see.” 

“Bat wherefore ' 
not 

“Then back to your room, Her 


By heavens ! 


Faix, an’ if yo's afeared of a woman 
I'll follow 


So up the crasy, ricketty stairs the 


“Go on, go on 


when they had reached the top, the 
vanced a few paces and opened ad 
the one which had been shat apon t 
* Ha,” he uttered, as he caw the 
plank, you mean to change my pr 
* Look in and see Look in, Henr 
"Henry! Henry! came io quicd 
from the room 
The youth started forward as bh 
vot He ets 1 ped rm the threshold 
Lefore him afi male form there wae 
a low moan of agonising joy —and 
moment the brother and sinter we 
each other's arme The 1 eomea 
thus, and with « tear her eye eb 
from the place and closed the dour « 
was the first tear ehe ol abe fous 
0." murmured He vy, wf 
ter * oom, ated barking dow 
*o& ‘ar f 
Clara, sister —you are - 


‘ 
I man! “ * 
sary the 
’ bly knew hee ee 
b ii ’ ’ 
ha a) ure too 
t +- uu «© . 
ay ad hee wif 
fr f ota 
B ings f 
‘ { a” ‘ 








